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Some Observations on Bird Protection in Germany 


By WILLIAM P. WHARTON 
With photographs by the Author 


the estate of Baron Hans von Berlepsch, at Seebach, district of Langen- 

salza, Germany, and to observe something of the methods for attracting 
and protecting wild birds employed with such wonderful success there. For a 
full description of these methods, the reader is referred to the book entitled 
‘Methods of Attracting and Protecting Wild Birds,’ which, in its English trans- 
lation, is for sale by the National Association of Audubon Societies. 

Those familiar with that book are aware that the Baron’s success rests 
upon three cornerstones: (1) Large numbers of suitable nesting-sites both for 
birds nesting in cavities and for those nesting in trees or shrubs; (2) an abun- 
dant food- and water-supply; (3) protection from their enemies. To supply the 
first, Baron von Berlepsch devised the nesting-box made by hollowing out 
sections of tree limbs or trunks in as nearly as possible exact imitation of ‘the 
cavities excavated by Woodpeckers; boxes of this kind are now being manu- 
factured by two or three different persons in the United States. The Baron 
also devised, after much study and experimentation, a method of pruning 
undergrowth and special plantations of shrubbery in such a manner as to pro- 
duce ‘whorls’ of side branches at a given point, which, by subsequent pruning, 
form a natural platform or crotch particularly suited for birds’ nests to be 
placed in. Food in the form of suet and various seeds is provided, in winter, at 
various points on the estate, and is often placed in the shelter of the Hessian 
food-house, very similar to the Audubon food-house now being sold in this 
country. In summer, besides the natural supply of insects, which must be 
large in the dense undergrowth and about the pond and brook, groups of shrubs 
and trees, planted for that purpose, supply a rotation of berries and seeds 
especially liked by birds. Owing to the presence of the pond, and the brook 
running: through the estate, artificial bird-baths are not much required. Pro- 
tection from enemies requires constant vigilance in destroying the predatory 
quadrupeds, such as weasels, squirrels, polecats and house cats, and such pred- 


Y August, 1913, the writer had the good fortune to make a brief visit to 
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THE CASTLE FROM THE PARK; ESTATE OF BARON VON BERLEPSCH 
The trees and shrubs on each side of the vista are filled with birds’ nests 
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atory birds as have been found to prey especially on their own kind. The 
methods used in carrying out the purposes above stated are given in some detail 
in the book. 

In visiting Seebach, the writer had in mind, by seeing for himself the results 
of this remarkable experiment, to supplement and make more practical such 
knowledge as he had already acquired from reading the book. Unfortunately, 


VIEW OF THE HOME PARK FROM THE TOP OF THE CASTLE. ESTATE | 
OF BARON VON BERLEPSCH ; 


there was not sufficient time to make any careful study, and the weather ‘was 
such as to render the taking of satisfactory photographs difficult or impossible. 
Notes were made more especially on practices, or modifications of practices, 
which have either been developed since the book was written, or were ‘not 
fully described therein. 

The nesting-boxes are probably the most conspicuous and interesting devices 
to the average visitor, especially to the American who has already become 
familiar with them in his own country. These are scattered everywhere through 
the home park and adjacent woods, and also in the forest, which is situated at 
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ONE OF THE CEMENT-BLOCK NEST-BOXES IN THE 
WALLS OF THE CASTLE; HERR FRIEDERICH SCHWABE, IN 
CHARGE OF THE SCHOOL OF BIRD PROTECTION, STAND- 
ING NEAR IT. 


been removed.. These cement block boxes are in two 
parts, one being three-fourths and the other one-fourth 
of the whole. The larger contains the whole of the 
lower portion of the cavity and the rear half of the 
upper portion, and is set permanently into the gap in 
the wall. The other quarter contains the front half of 
the upper portion of the nesting cavity together with 
the entrance hole, and may be easily removed by 


a distance of some six miles from the castle. They are, as a rule, of the regula- 
tion sizes and shapes as described in the book, being imitations of the cavities 
excavated by Woodpeckers, and about go per cent are said to be occupied each 


year. A _ modifica- 
tion, however, has 
been made in the 
covers to these boxes, 
which should be of 
special interest to 
New Englanders liv- 
ing within the region 
infested by the gipsy 
moths. In order to 
make the interior 
easily accessible, 
both for cleaning it 
out and for purposes 
of observation, the 
regular wooden 
cover, held in place 
with lag screws, has 
been discarded, and 
one of cement is now 
used. This has a 
projection or flange 
below, which fits 
loosely into the top 
of the box, and pre- 
vents the cover slid- 
ing off; the weight 
of the cement is 
sufficient to prevent 
its being blown off. 


The nesting-holes in the walls of the castle are made wholly of cement, being in 
the form of blocks, which fit into spaces from which the stone blocks have 


FRONT 
VIEW 
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inserting the finger in the latter, and the contents of. the interior be thus 
exposed to view. In the upper stories of the castle, where the walls consist 
of a single thickness only of wood, entrance-holes of the proper size have been 
bored in the walls, and the ordinary type of nest-box hung on a nail inside, 
after the upper front of the box has been sawed off 
diagonally, thus: 


. 
orem way 
“secre?” 


. + 
a 
SIDE VIEW IN 
, POSITION ON 
FRONT VIEW SIDE VIEW WALL OF CASTLE 


A narrow iron band, with a notch in the middle of the lower edge to receive 
a nail, is fastened horizontally across the upper part of the saw-cut, and the box 
is then hung on the nail driven into the side of the castle just above the entrance- 
hole. These boxes are said to be more favored by birds than those conspicuously 
placed on the outside of the castle wall, and have the great advantage that they 
are easy to inspect and clean out. Baron von Berlepsch plans to insert a pane 
of glass in the rear of some of these boxes opposite the nest, surround them with 
a dark closet, and study by this means the feeding of the young. These boxes 
in the walls of the castle are used almost entirely by Starlings. 

In the Hainich forest, where the birds, attracted by Baron von Berlepsch’s 
methods, saved his trees from defoliation by caterpillars in 1905, when the 
surrounding forests were stripped, there are several thousand nest-boxes. 
These are chiefly in the deciduous woods, which are composed largely of beech 
and oak. ‘Here they are hung not less than thirty paces apart, and approxi- 
mately 9o per cent are said to be occupied annually. In the dense spruce woods 
it has been found impracticable to place boxes, except on the. edges of small 
clearings or partial openings. In such places, an experiment has been tried of 
placing four different kinds of boxes close together, in order to ascertain which 
kind is preferred by the smaller Tits. A box of earthernware has been found to 
be useless. The other three boxes are of the usual pattern, and two of them of 
stock sizes—A and B. The third is a B box with an A entrance-hole—that is, 
a good-sized box with a small hole,—and for this the Tits have shown a decided 
preference. Evidently they like roomy quarters better than cramped ones, 
provided the entrance is small enough to keep out larger birds. In an old apple 
orchard here behind the forester’s house, two and sometimes three boxes of 
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different sizes hang on the same tree, and two are often occupied at the same 
time, according to Herr Schwabe, the head of the von Berlepsch School of Bird 
Protection. 

Because of their novelty as well as their remarkable success, the shelterwood 
plantations, with the special pruning of stock bushes for nests, was of particular 
interest to the writer. The form of these plantations, and the species of plants 
used in them, are carefully described in the book already referred to; but sub- 
sequent experiments have somewhat extended the list there given of plants 
suitable for pruning. Baron von Berlepsch still prefers Crategus oxyacantha to 
any other thorns for this purpose, but he finds that the common privet (Ligus- 
trum vulgare) is of value as a stock bush in poor soil under considerable shade, 


— ee 


THE ANCESTRAL CASTLE FROM THE PARK; ESTATE OF BARON VON BERLEPSCH 
One or more pairs of Moorhens nest about the pond and-many other birds in the trees and shrubbery, 
and cavities made in the walls of the castle. ? 
and that horse-chestnut (A?sculus hippocastanum) also does well under larger 
trees. The yew (Taxus baccata) is also used in similar situations. As a general 
rule, however, the thorn (Crategus oxyacantha) is used for this purpose. After 
the shelterwood is planted, it is allowed to stand three or four, or even five 
years, and is then cut down, as described in the book. The effect of this is to 
make the thorns send up straight shoots from the ground. After two or three 
years, strong shoots here and there in the plantation are cut off just above 
several dormant eyes, which, so far as the writer could understand, are to be 
found in greatest abundance at the point where the growth of about two years 
previous began. The effect of this pruning is to force out a whorl of new shoots, 
starting in a generally horizontal direction. The following year, these shoots 
are cut back to within perhaps a couple of inches of the parent stem, and each 
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year thereafter the new shoots are again cut back to within an inch or less of 
their starting points. The effect of this pruning is to form a very secure founda- 
tion, or support, on which to place a nest, surrounded during the spring and 
summer by a dense screen of foliage from the new shoots. . That the provison 
thus made for them is appreciated by the birds was evidenced by the very great 
number of nests of the year which were found in these whorls. In a double-row 
thorn hedge along the edge of a wood, which has been pruned in this fashion, 
the writer counted thirty-one nests in a distance which could not have much 
exceeded 300 feet,—an average of one nest to every ten feét. .The lateness of 
the hour unfortunately prevented further exploration’“of,this hedge, which 


A GENERAL VIEW OF ONE OF THE SPECIAL ‘SHELTERWOOD’ BIRD-NESTING PLAN- 
TATIONS OF SHRUBBERY ON THE BORDER OF A WOOD 


extended for perhaps twice the distance beyond, and was said to be fully as 
thickly populated throughout. 

With one exception, all these shelterwoods are connected by lines or blocks 
of trees or shrubs. The line of poplars bordering the brook, and the method 
of pruning these trees, are described in the book; suffice it to say here that at 
least one nest was to be found in almost every tree, and in some there were 
two. On the opposite side of this brook is a row of lindens (Tilia parvifolia), 
and these trees had been pruned by cutting the branches one foot or more 
from the trunk, in order to make whorls for nests. Baron von Berlepsch 
stated that any of the lindens are adapted to this purpose, as well as Ulmus 
campestris, and that they are particularly suitable for planting in rows to 
connect shelterwood plantations, and along brooks, roads, etc. Another tree 
suitable for making connections between the plantations is the Norway 
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THREE NESTING-BOXES IN POSITION ON 
THE EDGE OF A SPRUCE STAND IN THE 
WOODS OF BARON VON BERLEPSCH. 

These are for experiments with the smaller Tits, as described 
herein. 
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spruce (Picea excelsa), which is there planted in three rows one yard apart, 
the middle row being removed after about six years. This removal leaves a 


small opening, which is soon 
arched over, and forms a 
covered passageway for birds, 
and an excellent winter feed- 
ing-place. The remaining trees 
should be topped regularly, to 
maintain this densely covered 
archway. Mountain ash trees 
are planted along the row with 
the spruces, to provide food 
with their berries. The excep- 
tional shelterwood, uncon- 
nected with others, stands in 
the midst of cultivated fields. 
This is largely an experiment, 
and is as yet too young to show 
results. Most of the others are 
either under partial or entire 
shade, or else along the edges 
between woods and fields, such 
as that shown in the picture. 
It should be noted that all 
nests are thrown down each 
autumn from the whorls, as 
well as from the boxes. 

The matters of feeding and 
of control of enemies were given 
less attention by the writer 
than they deserved, chiefly be- 
cause of lack of time. The 
winter feeding arrangements 
at Seebach have already been 
briefly referred to, and are fully 
set forth in the book describ- 
ing Baron von Berlepsch’s 
methods. Control of natural 
enemies is effected largely by 


trapping, and to some extent by shooting. An ingenious trap baited with live 
English Sparrows is used successfully for Sparrow Hawks,—said to be similar 
in size’ and habits to our Sharp-shinned Hawks,—which are considered the 


only distinctly harmful birds of this family. The larger Hawks are not 
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troubled, and are commonly seen about the grain-fields. Some of the shelter- 
wood plantations in the home parks are protected by a wire box-trap, with 
long extending wings of wire mesh approximately at right angles to each other, 
and only a few feet high. Any prowling creature coming upon one of these 
wings follows it up to the central trap, and, upon entering, closes the door 
and is held fast until the arrival of the bird-keeper, who disposes of his 
captive as may be thought best for the interests of the birds. Great vigilance 
in this work of vermin control is necessary. 


A VIEW OF POPLARS WHOSE BRANCHES ARE CUT BACK TO THE TRUNK 
EVERY FIVE OR SIX YEARS TO FORM NESTING-SITES. ONE OR TWO NESTS OF 
THE YEAR WERE TO BE FOUND IN PRACTICALLY EVERY TREE. 


In conclusion, it may be of interest to refer briefly to the imitation of Baron 
von Berlepsch’s methods in the forests of Hess and Baden. The writer visited 
those in the vicinity of Frankfurt, Darmstadt, Heidelberg, Baden-Baden, and 
Forbach, and, in all except the last, found that active measures were being 
taken to protect and increase birds because of their economic value in the 
forest. The von Berlepsch nesting-boxes and feeding-stations and baths were 
in evidence, especially. It is noteworthy that in the most intensively culti- 
vated forests 80 per cent to go per cent of these boxes were occupied; whereas, 
in the forest at Baden-Baden, where there are a good many old and unsound 
trees, which doubtless offer natural nesting cavities, not more than 25 per cent 
or 30 per cent were said to be occupied. At Heidelberg, the Von Berlepsch 
pruning idea is carried out on single or small groups of shrubs, the object 
being the protection of these young plantations from insect pests. 
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An Island Home of the American Merganser 


By FRANCIS HARPER, Ithaca, N. Y. 
With photographs by the Author 


N THE widest waters of Lake Champlain, between two and three miles off 
| Willsboro Point, on the New York side, lies a cluster of islets, which are 
known as the Four Brothers. On the east, beyond the Vermont shore, 
looms the huge mass of Camel’s Hump, and the high summits of the Adiron- 
dacks mark an irregular western horizon. All of the islets are tree-grown, and 
several bear also a thick cover of grass. Their shores are strewn with large and 
small fragments of shale from the precipitous banks, which, in places, rise to a 
height of thirty or forty feet. The comparative security afforded by an island 
home attracts to the Four Brothers, in the breeding season, several species of 
water- or shore-loving birds; and they also receive protection from a warden, 
whom the owner of the islands employs during the summer months. to guard 
the birds and their nests from human disturbers and thieving Crows. 

In early July, t910, when Mr. Clinton G. Abbott and I spent several days 
at this delightful spot, the scores of Herring Gulls had nearly finished their 
nesting; and both old and young Spotted Sandpipers fairly swarmed over the 
rocky shores and on the higher, grassy portions of the islands. But a far more 
elusive and more imperfectly known species very soon engaged our attention. 
The zealous guardian of the birds, William E. Ward, told us of an unknown 
sort of ‘Duck’ that was nesting within a stone’s-throw of his cabin on House 


AMERICAN MERGANSER ON NEST, HOUSE ISLAND, LAKE CHAMPLAIN, N. Y., 
JULY 10, 1910 
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Island (the westernmost of the group); and we followed him with eager interest 


toward a cluster of arborvite growing at the edge of the ten- or twelve-foot 
bank. There, in a little nook, which was overhung by the low-spreading 
branches of arborvite 
and surrounded by 
projecting roots, we 
rejoiced to see a female 
Merganser on her nest. 

So accustomed had 
the bird become to the 
warden’s daily visits 
that she now remained 
for a time and very 
quietly met our admir- 
ing gaze. The sharp 
line across her neck, 
setting off the rich 
brown of the head from 
the ashy gray of the 
rest of the body, at 
once determined the 
species as Merganser 
americanus. From 
where we stood, we 
could even note the 
position of the nostrils 
well forward on her 
bill—another specific 
character, which, how- 
ever, one very seldom 
has an opportunity to 
observe in the field. Some long feathers stuck out from the back of her head 
to form a sparse yet fairly conspicuous crest. 

When presently the Merganser departed from her nest, she disclosed five 
eggs, which were resting on a mass of down in the midst of a loose collection 
of sticks and leaves. At less than a yard’s distance, the bank dropped abruptly 
down to the beach, which was a couple of rods in width at that point. This 
nesting-site on the fairly open ground differs considerably from those described 
in most of the published accounts, and it very likely represents a modification 
brought about by the security of its environment on an isolated group of islets. 
The complement of five eggs was smaller, of course, than the typical number. 
Another Merganser’s nest, which the warden showed us on Middle Island, was 
situated far under a stump cast up on the rock-strewn beach, and contained 
nine or ten eggs. 
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FEMALE AMERICAN MERGANSER FLYING FROM NEST 
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Late in the following afternoon, I began to approach cautiously toward the 
nest on House Island, going inch by inch with increasingly deliberate move- 
ments. In this manner I was enabled to set up a tripod only fifteen feet from 
the nest, focus the camera on the sitting bird, and secure a 20-second exposure. 
Now and then a pugnacious Gull, whose young were probably somewhere near, 
created a diversion by swooping past my head with a hair-raising swish of 
stiffly set wings, and uttering its angry cry, a-ka-ka-kak; but the Merganser 
appeared little concerned. It was not until I had moved still closer, and was 
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AMERICAN MERGANSER’S 


NEST AND EGGS, HOUSE ISLAND, LAKE CHAMPLAIN, N. Y. 
JULY 10, 1910 


about to make another exposure, that the bird decided to seek safer quarters. 
She scurried swiftly to the edge of the bank and launched into the air, dropping 
down close to the water at first, but not settling on its surface until a consider- 
able distance offshore. 

The warden told us of a somewhat different manner in which he had seen 
the bird take her departure from the nest. She would start, he said, in a rather 
steeply inclined course from the top of the bank, strike the water just beyond 
the shore-line, and rise up at once (doubtless with a vigorous use of feet as well 
as of wings) to fly off farther over the lake. This interesting performance on 
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the Merganser’s part may be the more readily comprehended by one who has 
observed how a Cormorant, when it takes wing from a harbor stake in calm 
weather, is obliged to ‘wet its tail,’ as the fishermen say, before it can get fairly 
under way. 

Several times we tried the experiment of leaving the camera set close to 
the nest, with a covering of green branches, and with a long thread attached to 
the shutter. Upon one such occasion, I was drifting in a rewboat out on the lake, 
in order to observe the bird’s return. Presently I saw her come flying in straight 
toward the bank, and rise to a level with its top; but, at the last instant before 
alighting, she stopped in mid-air and hovered for a moment or two almost in 
the manner of a Kingfisher. As if not satisfied with the appearances about the 
nest, she turned and came to rest offshore. It was not long, however, before 
she winged her way in again, and this time alighted on the bank beside the 
nest. I felt safe in concluding that she had no land-trail leading to her home 
under the arborvitz. 

We were dismayed, one morning, to discover that both bird and eggs had 
disappeared from sight; but a little closer investigation of the apparently 
empty nest revealed that she had merely arranged a neat covering of down over 
the eggs, before setting out for a fishing-trip on the lake. One would hardly 
expect an instinct for concealing the eggs in such a way to have been developed 
in a species that typically nests in holes; in the present case, however, the device 
both served what was probably its original purpose in preventing the eggs 
from becoming chilled during the bird’s absence, and also kept them safe from 
the greedy eyes of Crows and Gulls. 

The male not only failed to share in the incubation, but did not even come 
into sight during our stay; and, as appeared later, he probably manifested no 
interest in the welfare of the young. 

I am much indebted to the warden for the use of the careful notes which he 
made on this Merganser at various times during a period of more than seven 
weeks. The following extracts (which have been freely paraphrased) make evi- 
dent the very long period of incubation, and also touch upon one or two points 
of interest in regard to the development of the young and the mother’s care of 
them. “On June 16, a nest with five eggs was discovered on House Island. Four 
of the five eggs had hatched by July 14. No further observations were made on 
the Merganser until July 18, when she was seen with the four young on the 
south shore of House Island. The mother was very timid, and swam rapidly 
out into the lake, diving often, while the young seemed to run over the water. 
They were noticed on several different dates thereafter, being finally seen on 
August 5 near High Island; the young then dove with the mother.” 


Impressions of the Voices of Tropical Birds 
By LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 
Illustrated by the Author 
FIFTH PAPER.—TOUCANS, CUCKOOS, TROGONS, MOTMOTS, AND THEIR ALLIES 


HE principal sensation one gets in the tropical forest is the mystery of 

the unknown voices. Many of these remain forever mysteries unless 

one stays long and seeks diligently. I am very sure that many sounds I 

now tentatively attribute to certain birds really belong to others, though several 
are among the striking sounds. 

The Toucans are all noisy birds, and for the most part they are all very 
boldly marked with strongly contrasting colors, all but the small green members 
of the genus Aulacorhamphus being brightly dashed with black, yellow, red, 
white or blue, with bills as bizarre as they are huge. Andigena is commonly 
called the “Siete-color”—seven color—from his Joseph’s coat of black, blue, 
red, yellow, chestnut, green, and white. Pteroglossus, as an entire group, is 
garbed in the most strikingly contrasting patterns of black, yellow, red, and 
green, with bills of enormous relative size and painted like a barber’s pole. 
Rhamphastos, containing the biggest of all Toucans, with beaks like elongated 
lobster-claws, of all imaginable and many unimaginable designs in black and 
yellow, white, red, blue, green, or orange, are themselves principally black, 
trimmed with a yellow or white throat and breast, and lesser patches of 
red and white or yellow at the base of the tail. One would naturally suppose 
that with these flashy colors and their noisy habits and large size, Toucans 
would be among the easiest of birds to find; but this is far from the case. I 
think we all found them to be as hard to locate, after their calls had given us 
their general whereabouts, as any of the birds we encountered. The little 
green snarlers of the genus Aulacorhamphus, whose harsh voice seemed to me to 
sound like the slow tearing of a yard of oil-cloth, were in many places quite 
common; but only those whose movements disclosed them ever fell into our 
hands, for it was about hopeless to discover them when they were sitting quiet 
among the leafage. The blue-breasted group, Andigena, we encountered only 
once or twice. The only one I saw I got from the steep trail in the Central 
Andes, and it was to the rattling accompaniment of horns of some fifty pack- 
oxen we were passing on the narrow road. The excitement the shot caused 
among the startled beasts gave me other things to think of, at the moment, 
and I do not now remember whether my “siete-color” had a voice or not. When 
I finally retrieved him, he was some forty yards or more down the steep and 
tangled mountain-side. In this connection, it may not be out of place to offer 
one suggestion in explanation of the great difficulty of locating these large and 
apparently gaudily colored birds in the tropical woods, and in retrieving them 
when shot. 

To our northern eyes, used only to green leaves seldom larger than our hand, 
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the extravagant wealth of size, form and color in tropical vegetation offers 
quite as much wonderment and occupation as do the birds themselves; and 
here we have a diversion of the attention, however unconscious it may be, that 
certainly has its effect. Added to this, there are actual variations in the accus- 
tomed color of the foliage that repeat with greatest suggestiveness any red, 
yellow, blue, green, orange, or other color, that may be present on a bird. 
No Toucan’s throat is yellower than the light shining through a thin leaf, and 
when leaf-forms are further complicated like those of the Dendrophilum 
creepers, by having great holes that let through patches of the dark back- 
ground or the blue sky, no black-patched Toucan in the foreground looks more 
velvety than do these leaf-interstices. As for the bizarre bills, they only serve 
to make it harder; for they bear no resemblance to bill or bird, and simply 
merge their brilliancy with that of the whole picture they sit in. I don’t know 
how many times I have searched and searched and scrutinized, to find the 
author of some raucous carping, only to see one of the large Toucans burst 
away from a perch in plain sight, where he had been all the time. This has 
happened to me so frequently that I am sure other students must have had the 
same experience. Perched on a dead stub above the sky line, Toucans, like 
everything else, are conspicuous in the extreme; sitting quietly within the 
shade of the forest cover, however varied their patchwork coat, they melt 
tantalizingly into their setting. 

The big, black Toucans of Rhamphastos are generally called by the natives 
Dios te de or Dios te ve—meaning God will give to you, or God sees you. This 
is not a confession of faith on the part of the simple native, but a free and lilting 
transcription of the bird’s call. It gives the rhythm and general shape of the 
sound fairly well. I could analyze it a little more closely by calling it a loud, 
hoarse whistle, with the words Tios-to-to or Tios, to, to, to. It has something of 
the queer quality of a Yellow-billed Cuckoo’s song, only, of course, it is much 
larger and louder. R. tocard is the “Dios te de; but the name fairly well fits, 
and is generally applied, to the whole group of heavy-billed Toucans. 

The only other group we encountered was Pleroglossus, the Aracari Tou- 
cans. These are small Toucans, all joints and angles, much given to going 
around in noisy troops, like Jays. Skilful and jerky acrobats, they are the 
very extreme of bow-legged angularity. Curious as Jays, they jerk and perk 
their way up into the branches of some dead tree, their great clumsy beaks 
and thin pointed tails complementing each other at odd angles. Toucans are 
all great tail-jerkers, and the Aracaris the most switchy of all. Their harsh 
mobbing-cries recall some similar sounds made by Jays, but are even louder 
and much more prolonged. Both are a great nuisance to the hunter, as they 
follow endlessly, their curious prying screeches and squawks effectually chas- 
ing out all the birds requiring more finesse in their approach. I should call their 
most characteristic noise a rattling, throaty squawk. In any case, it will not 
take a green hunter long to identify these birds, as they are restless and their 
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motion will soon catch the eye. I strongly suspect all the Toucans of the habit 
and ability to slip noiselessly and rapidly away, in case their curiosity is satis- 
fied or their fear aroused. They are capable of making long leaps from branch 
to branch with their wings closed, like Jays and Cuckoos, only more so. What 
with their looks, their noises, and their actions, no group of birds has more 
amusing and interesting new sensations to offer than the Toucans. 

The family of Cuckoos has some very interesting developments in the 
American Tropics. The little Four-wing—Diplopterus—heard in the sunny 
river-bottoms and lower brushy slopes—such places as a Brown Thrasher 


aie “ai 


weuld affect—has perhaps the most insistent voice in his habitat. The com- 
monest is an ascending couplet of notes a semitone apart: EZ, F. This is a sharp, 
piercing whistle, that gets to be as much a part of the shimmering landscape 
as a Hyla’s notes do of a northern meadow-bog in March. Indeed, the Four- 
wing’s fuller song, which is a long, piercing note, followed after a short pause 
by an ascending series of shorter notes, awoke a strangely familiar chord, which 
I afterward attached to the very similar pond-toad call at home. The name 
Four-wing arises from the curious over-development of the false-wing, or 
thumb plumes, which in this queer little bird form a sharply defined and 
separately distensible fan of black, which the bird displays with a curious 
ducking motion. 

The larger brown Cuckoos of the genus Piaya, which the natives rather 
aptly call ‘squirrel birds,’ from their color and the slippery way they glide 
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through the branches, I have never heard call but once, though they are fairly 
common throughout most of tropical America. This one sat ina bare cecropia 
tree, and did a loud, rough kek, kek, kek, repeated twenty times or more, and 
I at first took it for a big Woodpecker. 

It is the little black, witch-like Ani, that is really the common Cuckoo of the 
open savannas, and abounds over the cattle-ranges and around the villages. 
There are a_ great 
many common native 
names for these con- 
spicuous little black 
whiners, the common- 
est being Garrapatero, 
or tick-eater. This is 
almost universal, 
though in Cuba and 
Porto Rico it bears, 
from its obsequious 
manner and its great 
thin curved beak, the 
apt title of Judio—or 
Jew. They are almost 
always in molt, and 
look shoddy and worn, 
and their peevishly 
whined “‘ooo-eek”’ gets 
to be a mildly annoy- 
ing accompaniment to 
the day’s work. 

The Barbets and 
Puff-birds (Capito and 
Bucco) fall naturdily 
into this group, though 
they did not give us much to work on as to their notes. Bucco was usually 
found perching quietly on some twig halfway up in the trees along the road- 
side or pasture edges. All I remember of him is that he had a buzzing sort 
of scold, and could bite a piece out of my finger when caught in the hand. 

The little spotted Barbet, however (C. auratus), at Buena Vista, on the 
eastern foot of the Andes, had a curious little toot that was the despair of all 
of us till Mr. Chapman associated it with Capito. Hoot-oot . . . Hoot-oot in 
perfect time—Hoot-oot (blank) Hoot-oot (blank), almost indefinitely. It was 
a pervasive sound, about as loud as and very like the individual toots of a 
Screech Owl, and was given to the invariable accompaniment of the twitching 
tail, and with the neck humped up and the bill directed downward. 


PUFF-BIRD (Bucco rufcallis) 
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MOTMOT 


Every student in the tropics hopes he may soon meet with Trogons, at 
once the most beautiful and the most mysterious of all the varied tropical birds. 
Nothing could exceed the richness of their contrasting blood-red underparts, 


white and black tails, 
and resplendent 
emerald- green heads 
and backs. The large 
Pharomacrus Trogons, 
of which the famed 
Quetzal is a_ type, 
with their delicate yet 
richly gorgeous and 
pendulous mantle of 
feathers, are, for 
sheer beauty, among 
Nature’s truly great 
triumphs, and cannot 
fail to force deep ap- 
preciation from the 
most calloused or 
mercenary collector. 
P. antisianus has a 
loud, rolling call, which 
I put in my notes as 
Whee 00, corre 0, done 
in a round, velvety 
whistle. When, after 
quite a long time spent 
in imitating the un- 
known note, in the 
soggy tree-fern forest 
at the ridge of the 
coast Andes, this 
magnificent ruby and 
emerald creature came 
swinging toward me in 


deeply undulating waves and perched alertly in full sight not far away, I found 
it hard to breathe, so great was my excitement and joy. We never found it a 
common bird and only three were seen in all our travel in Columbia. 

A close congener of antisianus, the Golden-headed Trogon, fails in elegance 
before this distinguished beauty, though a marvel, nevertheless. Its notes are 
more commonplace, too, being merely booming hoots, not very loud but quite 
pervasive. The little banded Trogons, with pink breasts, as well as the yellow- 
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breasted ones, have very characteristic cails, so like each other that I never 
learned to distinguish the various species. They all sit quietly on some slender 
perch or vine-stem, and do their rolling call ruk, ruk, uk, uk, uk, k, k, k, k, all 
on the same note. Here again the tail seems to be indispensable to the per- 
formance, and jerks sharply forward under the perch with each syllable. 
More than once this motion became the index to the authorship of the strangely 
pervasive and ventriloquistic sound. 

One other group of birds has this quiet fashion of softly hooting from some 
low perch in the thicker and more watered parts of the forest. The curious 
racket-tailed Motmots have what I call the most velvety of all bird notes. It 
is usually a single short oot, pitched about five tones below where one can whistle. 
This note is very gentle, though fairly loud, and I think that some persons who 
do not hear low vibrations very well would often fail to notice it at a short 
distance. Most of the natives have sound-names for Motmots, and the Maya 
Indians of Yucatan call the brilliant little Eumomota “Toh,” and, as an appre- 
ciation of the interest, he has come to nest and roost familiarly in the age-long 
deserted ruins of their former glory. 

Indeed, these mysterious, gentle, shy, little birds came to me, at least, to be 
the living symbol of this great lost magnificence; for the present-day Mayas 
know naught of the art and history of their great forefathers, whose temples 
and beautiful buildings are now in utter oblivion and disuse, except as the 
shelters and dwellings of little “Toh,” the Motmot, and his soft hoot is the 
only sound that ever issues from their carved portals. 
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The Hermit Thrush 


Here, on the river, a shining reach, 
My love’d canoe and the sunset glow; 
Gray rocks inverted in the tide, 

Two silver birches that lean below. 


Sudden, as twilight gathers round, 

And the ripples stir as I drift along, 

Close to the bank, where the branches bend, 
The Hermit Thrush bursts into song. 


Joyous and clear on the quiet air 

Peals forth that wonderful silver strain, 
Like the sunset bells from the ivied tower 
Of some gray convent in far-off Spain. 


In the streets I left an hour ago, 
News of battle across the foam— 
Strife and carnage in lands afar— 
Grief and mourning with us at home; 


War’s red hand over land and sea, 

Ruin that smites the field and hearth; 
Thunder of guns on the Northern main,— 
Tramp of armies that fill the earth. 


Yet here on the river, a shining reach, 
Golden ripples that stir and cease, 
And clear and sweet through the gathering gloom 
The silver voice that sings of Peace! 
—Evelyn Smith. 
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The Migration of North American Sparrows 
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WORTHEN’S SPARROW 


Little is known of the distribution of Worthen’s Sparrow. So far, it has been 
taken at only three places: Silver City, N. M., June 16, 1884; Chalchicomula, 
Puebla, April 28, 1893, and Miquihana, Tamaulipas, June 8, 9, 1898. 


TEXAS SPARROW 


The lower part of the Rio Grande Valley is the home of the Texas Sparrow, 
and it ranges here northwest to Fort Clark, and along the Gulf Coast to Cor- 
pus Christi, and San Patricio County. It is non-migratory. It also occurs in 
northeastern Mexico, in the States of San Luis Potosi, Nuevo Leon, and 
Tamaulipas. 


GREEN-TAILED TOWHEE 


From its winter home in northern Mexico and along the border of the 
United States, the Green-tailed Towhee moves slowly northward, occupying 
more than two months—late February to early May—in passing across the 
less than a thousand miles from the northern limit of the winter home to the 
northern boundary of the breeding range. Some dates of spring arrival are: 
San Antonio, Tex., February 25, 1885; Carlisle, N. M., March 21, 1890; 
Camp Grant, Ariz., March 6, 1867; Santa Catalina Mountains, Ariz., March 
18, 1902; near Fort Lewis, Colo., average April 29, earliest April 27, 1906; 
Fort Lyon, Colo., April 30, 1885; Beulah, Colo., average May 6, earliest, 
May 4, 1904; Yuma, Colo., May 3, 1906; Cheyenne, Wyo., May 10, 1889; 
Pasadena, Calif., April 4, 1896; Murphy’s, Calif., April 17, 1877; Carson City, 
April 25, 1868; Fort Crook, Calif., May 1, 1859; Fort Klamath, Ore., May 
17, 1887. 

The last one seen in the fall at Fort Lyon, Colo., was on September 26, 1885; 
Yuma, Colo., average September 26, latest September 30, 1908; Beulah, Colo., 
average September 22, latest October 23, 1907; Piney Divide, Colo., October 


8, 1906. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 
TWENTY-NINTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Worthen’s Sparrow (Spizella wortheni, Fig. 1)—Few of our birds have 
a briefer history than this Sparrow. Discovered in 1884, near Silver City, 
New Mexico, it is still known from very few specimens taken chiefly in Mexico. 
Doubtless Worthen’s Sparrow is a representative of the Field Sparrow, the 
western form of which it resembles but, as Ridgway remarks, its tail is shorter, 
the wing-bands less distinct, the sides of the head are gray, and there is no 
brown postocular streak, There are no specimens of this bird in the Ameri- 
can Museum, and I can say nothing about its changes of plumage. 

Texas Sparrow (Arremenops rufivirgata, Fig. 2)—Few birds show less 
change of plumage than does this bush-haunting Sparrow. The male resembles 
the female; there is practically no difference between the winter and the sum- 
mer dress, and after the post-juvenal molt the bird of the year cannot be dis- 
tinguished from its parents. 

The juvenal, or nestling plumage, however, is strongly streaked with fuscous 
both above and below. At the post-juvenal molt apparently only the wing- 
quills and tail-feathers of this plumage are retained, and the bird passes into 
its first winter plumage, which, as just remarked, resembles that of the adult. 

There appears to be no spring molt, and summer birds differ from winter 
ones only in being more worn. 

Green-tailed Towhee (Oreospiza chlorura, Figs. 3 and 4).—In this so- 
called Towhee, the adult male and female are alike in color, and there is 
essentially no difference between their summer and winter plumages. The 
young male, also, after the post-juvenal molt, resembles its parents; but the 
young female (Fig. 3) in corresponding (first winter) plumage has the chestnut 
crown-cap largely concealed by the grayish tips of the feathers, and the back 
is grayer than in the adult. 

The juvenal or nestling plumage is streaked with dusky blackish both 
above and below. At the post-juvenal molt, only the wing-quills, primary 
coverts and tail-feathers of this plumage are retained, when the young male, as 
said above, acquires a plumage resembling that of the adults, while in the young 
female the crown-cap is absent. 

The prenuptial or spring molt appears to be confined to the throat and 
anterior parts of the head. Probably the immature female acquires fresh 
chestnut feathers in the crown, and with the wearing away of the grayish tips 
of the winter plumage her crown-cap becomes like that of the adult. Aside 
from this, the summer plumage differs from winter plumage only through the 
effects of wear and fading, the upper parts being grayer, the flanks paler. 
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Brookline Bird Club 


The Brookline, Massachusetts, Bird 
Club was organized in June, 1913, at a 
meeting of a handful of people held in the 
Public Library. It was found, upon in- 
quiry, that there were many residents of 
the town, both adults and minors, who 
were interested in the study and preserva- 
tion of birds, and others who only needed 
an incentive to become thoroughly fasci- 
nated by the subject. 

It was further discovered that, while 
nature-study is taught in the elementary 
grades of the public schools, the study of 
birds is almost optional with the teachers, 
and it remains with them whether or not 
their efforts are more than superficial. 
Instructors who are not interested in a 
subject do not interest their pupils. 
Brookline has grown with such rapidity 
during the last ten years that it is no 
longer a small town of fine residences and 
large estates. The ornithologist, aside 
from the fine park system, must now go 
further into the country to find the rarer 
birds, and few people know where to go. 
It was thus necessary, not only to arouse 
and enthuse, but to lead them to the 
proper parts of the surrounding country, 
where the opportunities for becoming 
acquainted with many species are excep- 
tionally good. The forestry department 
of the town, than which there is none more 
efficient in the state, has done fine work 
under Supt. Daniel Lacey in exterminating 
many varieties of insect pests. This de- 
partment also feeds the birds in winicr, 
has put up some four hundred nesting- 
boxes in different parts of the town, and, 
after studying the subject carefully, has 
came to the very logical conclusion that the 
birds must be protected and encouraged 
to live in the town if the fight against the 
insects is to be successful. 

The codperation of this department 
with the Bird Club has become of much 
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mutual benefit. At the organization meet- 
ing, a tentative plan was agreed upon, 
and the drawing up of a constitution was 
intrusted to a small committee. A second 
meeting was held, the constitution adopted, 
officers elected, and the club launched. 
Permission was granted by the trustees of 
the Public Library for the use of a large 
room by the new association, bulletin 
space was given, books on ornithology 
were bought and set aside for special use, 
and the privilege of having mail sent there 
was agreed upon. Publicity was given 
freely in both of the local papers and the 
Boston press, so that many applications 
for membership came from unexpected 
quarters. At the close of the first year, 
500 names are on the membership book. 
The officers are five in number, president, 
vice-president, secretary, corresponding 
secretary, and treasurer. There are seven- 
teen directors, including the officers. The 
Club has four classes of membership: Life, 
Sustaining, Senior, and Junior. Life mem- 
bership is obtained by the payment of ten 
dollars, and this exempts the payer from 
further dues. Sustaining membership 
requires a subscription of five dollars, and 
the subscriber is not called upon for the 
yearly fee. Senior members must be over 
fourteen years of age, and contribute 50 
cents per year. Those under 14 years of 
age are juniors and are charged 25 cents 
per annum. 

The membership dues were placed as 
low as possible, in order that no one should 
find the amount burdensome, and that 
all should receive as much as could be 
given for the lowest fee. 

Walks for senior members were arranged 
Saturday afternoons, and bulletins giving 
the date, place, leader, carfare, and 
and general information, were mailed to 
each member. These walks were so success- 
ful that, another year, two separate 
walks will, be scheduled each Saturday, 
to accommodate the large numbers that 
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enjoy them. In the morning of the days 
on which the senior walks are held the 
junior walks are listed. Mr. Horace 
Taylor, who conducts the junior depart- 
ment, gives the children a short illustrated 
talk about the birds that are expected to 
be seen on the walk. This talk is given 
on the afternoon before the walk is taken. 
The children keep notebooks and their 
lists of birds, make colored pictures and 
nesting-boxes, and compete in many ways 
for small prizes. Where the distance re- 
quires the use of the electric cars, a special 
car is hired. The children average from 
fifty to seventy-five in number on these 
little excursions. 

One of the most encouraging features 
of the work is the interest and enthusiasm 
of the Junior department. The meetings 
of the Club are held once a month in the 
club-room at the Library, and consist of 
a short business meeting, preceding an 
informal talk or lecture on some phase of 
bird-study. Mr. Edward Howe Forbush, 
Mr. Winthrop Packard, and Mr. Ernest 
Harold Baynes are among those who have 
addressed the organization during this 
last year. 

The activity of the club was marked 
with such success from the start that the 
directors decided to undertake an educa- 
tional movement on a larger scale. Acting 
in coéperation with the Forestry Depart- 
ment of the town upon an idea originating 
with the Milton (Mass.) Bird Club, an 
exhibition was planned of everything 
pertaining to the study, conservation, and 
attracting of wild birds. This exhibition 
was held in the Public Library. 

Through the large room ran an arbor- 
way, constructed of the limbs of trees with 
the bark on. To the arbor were attached 
all kinds of nesting-, feeding-, and shelter- 
boxes, and wire racks for holding grain 
and suet. On long tables on the right of 
the room were baths of varied construction 
and size, and large feeding-boxes. Hang- 
ing on the wall were samples of the bird- 
work done by the children in the schools. 
On the left of the arborway were stuffed 
specimens of native birds. Some were 


borrowed from the Fish and Game Com- 
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mission, and others were loaned from 
private collections of the president, Mr. 
Edward W. Baker. A number of his 
specimens were mounted on the nesting- 
boxes and limbs of the trees through the 
arbor, which was particularly pleasing 
and well represented real bird-life. An- 
other table held a complete exhibit of 
seeds and berries that our local winter 
birds feed upon. These were placed in 
glass jars, giving the name of each, where 
they could be purchased, and the price. 
At the rear was a display of the Forestry 
Department, showing the work of de- 
structive insects, particularly the leopard 
moth and elm-tree beetle, and illustrating 
most vividly the necessity of attracting 
the birds to destroy them. Cases were 
set up containing specimens of the birds 
that eat the gypsy and brown-tail moths; 
others showed the moths in various 
stages of growth. Pictures of all kinds 
including a number of originals of Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes, books, pamphlets, eggs, 
nests, photographs, charts, and in fact 
everything bearing on the subject could 
be found in the room. The exhibition was 
open for one month from 2 to 9 o’clock 
P. M., and 3,800 visitors signed the regis- 
tration book; many others, particularly 
children, attended. In the morning, the 
room was open to classes of school children 
with their teachers. 

At the close, the exhibition was loaned 
to the Lynn and Nahant Bird Clubs, and 
when it is returned will be made into a 
permanent exhibit. Each day, a member 
of the Forestry Department and two mem- 
bers of the Bird Club were in attendance, 
to answer questions and explain. By a 
recent act of the state legislature, each 
town or city is entitled to a bird warden. 
At the last annual town meeting, Superin- 
tendent Lacey, of the Forestry Depart- 
ment, was appointed warden for the town 
of Brookline. The Bird Club has its own 
bird warden. We look forward to a more 
successful and busier year. Walks, lec- 
tures, and another exhibit are all planned 
already, and we intend to keep Brookline 
foremost in the list of those towns and 
cities that are working for the interest of 


the birds—Cuartes B. Froyp, Vice- 
president, Brookline, Mass. 


Martins and Other Birds at Greens 
Farms, Connecticut 


We banished the cat and the English 
Sparrows, and had more birds nesting 
about the home grounds than we had last 
year. 

Wrens occupied four of the five boxes 
put up, and their music encircled the 
house. There were three nests of Robins, 
one on the lintel of the front door, close 
against the glass transom. The Kingbird 
nested for the third season in the same 
pear tree, and the Brown Thrasher in the 
syringa in the garden. When I looked into 
the Thrashers’ nest after the eggs hatched, 
the mother bird dived off a tree branch 
overhead and struck me fairly in the back 
of the neck. The young Thrashers spent a 
good deal of time on the lawn close to the 
house, and there was no cat to alarm 
them. 

One of the old Robins got the habit of 
pecking early and late at its reflection 
in the glass of the cellar window, which is 
on a level with the lawn. We finally tilted 
the window to stop the continual pecking. 

Many Night Herons passed morhing and 
evening between their roost in the woods 
across the road to the salt marsh opposite. 
Their flight-calls were usually answered 
in chorus by our Canada Geese. 

One morning, two Kingfishers came fly- 
ing up the road with such noisy cries that 
I rushed to the window. One of them 
darted around the house and fell exhausted 
on the lawn, while the pursuing bird 
passed over the house and disappeared. 
The fugitive remained on the lawn while 
I finished dressing, and did not leave until 
I tried to get close enough to see whether 
it was a male or a female. I suspect that 
it was a male, being chased by another 
male. 

Barn Swallows occupied the barn, and 
Chimney Swifts the chimney. Keeping 
one of the barn doors propped open all 
day encourages the Swallows. The Blue- 
birds used only one of the two boxes put 
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up; the first pair was discouraged by 
Sparrows. 

Best of all, we had half-a-dozen pairs 
of Martins. Last year, they left without 
nesting, as the Sparrows held the Martin 
house against all comers. By diligent use 
of the long-barreled, dust-shot pistol, in 
April, I banished the Sparrows for the sum- 
mer and the pleasant gurglings of the 
Martins paid many times for the trouble 
of fighting the Sparrows. 

In this region, the holes of Martin 
houses must be large enough to let Mart- 
ins in and keep Starlings out; but the 
Martins will not enter a one-and-seven- 
eighths-inch hole unless there is a half- 
inch hole just above it, to let in light. 
The Martin’s body in the small entrance 
makes the compartment dark, and the 
bird seems afraid to enter. After the half- 
inch windows were bored, they entered 
freely. I expected the Kingbirds close by 
to make trouble for the Martins, but was 
happily disappointed. 

Next spring, we will have another and 
larger Martin house, and keep the dust- 
shot pistol handy for Sparrow invaders. 
It makes little noise, does not seem to 
frighten Wrens, Bluebirds, or Swallows, 
and the Martins pay no attention to it. 
The shotgun makes too much noise and 
alarms all birds. I know of nothing that 
will banish Sparrows as effectively as 
the shot-pistol. 

Get rid of the home-cat! One bottle of 
Pasteur Rat Virus every four months will 
clear out rats and mice better than a dozen 
cats. We have demonstrated that to the 
satisfaction of the neighbors, which is 
more than was expected.—CHARLES H. 
TOWNSEND, Greens Farms, Conn. 


Food for the Birds 


Here is an example of what can be 
accomplished by throwing out food to 
the birds. 

In the storm of April 16, 1914, when it 
snowed in central New Hampshire to the 
depth of four inches, we swept a spot of 
ground about twelve feet square, every 
little while, and strewed cracked corn, or 
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what is known at the store as chicken- 
feed. This had been a feeding-station for 
some time, but heretofore only Jays, a few 
Song Sparrows, or a Junco or two, had 
patronized it. 

On the day of the storm, the average 
number of birds seen at a time was 40. 
As night approached, we counted 125 
feeding together. Of the species, the Junco 
predominated and in order according to 
numbers: Song-Sparrow 12, Blue-Jay s, 
Tree Sparrow 3, Fox Sparrow 3, Vesper 
Sparrow 2, Pine Siskins 2. On the sur- 
rounding trees and bushes, attracted by 
the other birds, we saw Robins, a flock of 
Grackles, Red-polls, and one Phoebe, mak- 
ing eleven species in all—Mary Grpps 
Hinps, Grafton, N. H. 


A Syracuse Feeding-Station 


My home is only fifteen minutes’ walk 
from the center of a busy city. There are 
three lines of cars passing the house, but 
we have large yards at the rear. 
winter, I fastened pieces of suet to one of 
the trees and the grape-arbor in the yard. 
I called them my bird restaurants—At 
The Sign of the Suet. I had five patrons— 
not counting English Sparrows—two 
pairs of Downies, and at least one Nut- 
hatch. This year, I have greatly increased 
the scope of the restaurant privilege, and 
have crocheted six bags with large meshes, 
in which the suet can be much better pro- 
tected from the elements. The bags deco- 
rate the various trees in the yard and the 
grape-arbor. This morning, January 14, 
I counted ten patrons—the same two 
pairs of Downies, undoubtedly, which 
came last year, also the Nuthatch. In 
addition to these are a Hairy Woodpecker 
and four Chickadees. I had read in Brrp- 
Lore how Chickadees might be induced 
to eat out of one’s hand; but I confess I 
was somewhat skeptical. However, I 
thought I should try. For several days I 
was unsuccessful, but one morning a 
Chickadee actually flew on my hand and 
pecked at some suet. I held my breath 


Last 


from sheer delight. Every day since then I 
go out, and two of the four Chickadees 
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come with perfect fearlessness. This morn- 
ing, all four of them were much in evidence. 
They fairly fought each other to get the 
suet from my hand. As fast as one flew 
away, another would come. They even 
perched on the top of my head, shoulder, 
and arm, to wait their chance. I have tried 
walnut meats ground up fine, also peanuts 
in small pieces. The walnuts they toss to 
the ground in scorn; the peanuts meet with 
more favor, but they prefer the suet to 
either. They will take a few dainty nibbles 
then brace themselves with their claws 
and detach a much larger piece from the 
suet chunk. This they fly away with, and 
wedge in between some twig and branch, 
or even in the wire-fencing—for future 
need, I suppose. 

One morning when I went out, I saw a 
Downy feeding from one bag, a Nuthatch 
from another, a Chickadee from a third, 
and, I regret to say, an English Sparrow 
from a fourth bag. The Sparrows are the 
most numerous patrons. During the year 
just passed, I have seen forty different 
varieties of birds in my own yard.—B. H. 
Cotman, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Fall Migration at Cobourg, Ontario 


While in Cobourg, Ontario, on Septem- 
ber 4, 1913, it was noticed that many 
birds were migrating. An incomplete list 
of all the birds seen showed the following 
species: 

Pied-billed Grebe, Herring Gull, Yellow- 
legs, Spotted Sandpiper, Kildeer, Mourn- 
ing Dove, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Sparrow 
Hawk, Kingfisher, Downy Woodpecker, 
Flicker, Hummingbird, Kingbird, Crested 
Flycatcher, Phoebe, Least Flycatcher, 
Blue Jay, Crow, Goldfinch, Vesper Spar- 
row, Savannah Sparrow, White-throated 
Sparrow, Field Sparrow, Slate-colored 
Junco, Song Sparrow, Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak, Scarlet Tanager, Barn Swallow, Red- 
eyed Vireo, Black-and-white Warbler, 
Nashville Warbler, Northern Parula Warb- 
ler, Black-throated Blue Warbler, Myrtle 
Warbler, Magnolia Warbler, Bay-breasted 
Warbler, Black-throated Green Warbler, 
Ovenbird, Water-Thrush, Redstart, Cat- 


bird, Brown Thrasher, Winter Wren, 
Long-billed Marsh Wren, White-breasted 
Nuthatch, Red-breasted Nuthatch, Chick- 
adee, Ruby-crown Kinglet, Wood Thrush, 
Olive-black Thrush and Bluebird. 

The large numbers of Flycatchers and 
Warblers were particularly noticeable. 

On the night of September 5, the migra- 
ting birds left; for, on the sixth, it was hard 
to find a Warbler or Flycatcher, and very 
few birds of any kind were in sight. 

Cobourg is on the north shore of Lake 
Ontario, and the question presents itself 
whether the migrating birds regularly 
bank up on the lake shore, and leave at 
one time, thus sending a cloud of birds 
over into the states—Joun P. Younc, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Nesting-habits of the Pied-billed Grebe 


I may be able to add a few further facts 
to those given by Arthur A. Allen, in the 
July-August number of Brrp-LorE, on 
the nesting-habits of the Pied-billed Grebe. 
Finding a pair of these birds in a lily-pond 
in Mill Creek Park at Youngstown, Ohio, 
in June, I procured a boat and with a 
friend searched for a nest, with success. 
It was found anchored to and concealed 
by cat-tails near the center of the pond, 
which covered about three acres. The nest 
was composed principally of leaves and 
stems of dead cat-tails, and contained six 
eggs. The mother bird was not on the nest 
and the eggs were covered; the platform 
upon which they rested was floating upon 
the water and very moist. Later, reliable 
observers reported to me that they saw the 
male birds feeding the female while on the 
nest. I walked to the pond usually every 
day during incubation. The male at first 
would come to meet me, and would stop 
from fifteen to twenty feet from me, if I 
stood at the shore. (I observed that he 
would not do this with strangers.) Then, 
if I walked along the shore, he swam along 
near the shore, keeping between me and 
the nest. If I turned to leave the pond, he 
usually indulged in gyrations with his 
wings, cutting circles on the surface of the 
water, and diving. 
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One day, I found the female dead on the 
edge of the pond, and the male still on 
guard. I sawhim there for two days, when 
he disappeared. About two weeks after 
the disappearance of the male, I heard a 
faint call in the cat-tails, like a Grebe, and 
upon investigation found the male still on 
the pond, and that he was accompanied 
by six little Pied-billed Grebes, apparently 
just off the nest. 

The valiant little fellow remained with 
his charge in the lily-pond, to the delight 
of many visitors, until the fall-migration 
period, when all disappeared.—VOLNEY 
ROGERS. 


Gulls Preparing a Meal 


Where I am staying among the islands 
in the Great South Bay, watching the birds 
is a pastime that never tires, and occasion- 
ally develops something new. Last Feb- 
ruary and March, when for weeks the 
ice-covered waters caused much suffering 
among the water-fowl, especially those 
kinds which are not divers, and were 
thereby debarred from deep-water feed- 
ing, various expedients were restored to 
in acquiring a meal. 

It was amusing to watch the Herring 
Gulls obtain the flesh of mussels that lived 
along the bank. They would take one and 
fly up about a hundred feet or more in the 
air, and then let it drop down upon the ice. 
Sudden contact with the hard surface 
after such a fall would crack the shell 
apart, and their feast was ready. 

Sometimes dozens of them might be 
observed rising up, holding themselves 
suspended a moment at a certain eleva- 
tion, dropping their mussels, then swoop- 
ing down after them. As it often took 
several ascents to accomplish their pur- 
pose, their evolutions of rising and falling 
made a beautiful and animated sight.— 
Joun Tooker, Babylon, Long Island, N.Y. 


Herring Gulls in Connecticut 


In ‘The Birds of Connecticut,’ by Messrs 
Bishop and Sage, the Herring Gull (Larus 
argentaius) is called “an abundant winter 
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visitor,” with the earliest record from New 
Haven, August 14, 1883, and the latest 
from New Haven, May 24, 1900. The 
authors of the book say: “That the list is 
unsatisfactory and incomplete in many 
ways the authors realize all too well, and 
they hope that it will be a stimulus to 
others to fill up the gaps by conscientious 
collecting.” 

I wish to fill in one of the “gaps,” 
not by “collecting,” but by careful obser- 
vation, backed by many witnesses, and a 
photograph taken in mid-July. 

My work takes me up and down the 
sound along some fifty miles of shore and, 
throughout June, 1914, I saw Gulls in 
varying numbers between Norwalk and 
Greenwich. The largest number stayed 
about Goose Island bar, in the Norwalk 
Islands; and Smith’s Ledge, near Stam- 
ford, was also a favorite place. On an 
average, two-thirds of the birds seen were 
in immature plumage; the rest fine adulfs, 
and not one showed signs of injury. 

Throughout July, the Gulls were to be 
found at low water on the bars and reefs, 
and a man living so as to overlook Goose 
Island bar tells me that ‘There was seldom 
a day when there were not between forty 
and one hundred Gulls seen.” 

July 18 and 19, 1914, I counted sixty- 
four Gulls at one time, and the next day 
there were twenty-eight in the same place. 
They were also seen in varying numbers 
on the 22d, 23d, and 28th; and, on the 
31st, I counted forty on Goose Island 
bar. 

Knight, in “The Birds of Maine,’ says 
that “‘westward of their breeding range it 
{the Herring Gull] occurs as a non-breed- 
ing summer coast bird to beyond our 
border.” 

It is evident, then, that the Herring 
Gull is a summer bird at this end of the 
state, and has occured this summer in 
larger numbers than formerly, and seems 
akin to the “‘non-breeding”’ birds of Maine, 
for, as the author of that work says: 
“Breeding birds have other things to do 
than’ to sit on a sand-bar and sleep and 
preen their feathers.””—WrLsour F. Suita, 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


A Winter Pensioner 


The Downy Woodpecker in the picture 
has been a winter pensioner; I fully be- 
lieve the same one for about ten years. 
This last winter, a dead chestnut tree, with 
limbs cut within two or three feet from 
the trunk, was placed on the ground, and 
suet fastened to the limbs in several 
places. This spring, on account of repairs 
to the porch, it was greatly in the way, and, 
being the last of March, and the weather 
mild, it was decided to take it up. After 
this was done, it was cut in two about five 
feet from the top, the bottom to be uti- 


DOWNY WOODPECKER AT SUET 


lized as a post; but when Mrs. Downy 
came and found the tree which she and 
her mate had fed in every day all winter 
had gone, her anxiety was very pro- 
nounced. She viewed the wreck, as it lay 
on the ground, from every available perch, 
with loud exclamations, and directed them 
particularly at my brother who was work- 
ing on the piazza roof, coming not more 
than ten feet away on the eaves of the 
house just above his head. Finally, the 
top section, which had a piece of suet 
fastened where they had pecked out the 
inside, making what remained look like 
a nest or basket, was placed on the hitch- 
ing post, as in the picture, and Mrs. Downy 


came down and was quite satisfied. She 
even took no exceptions whatever at hav- 
ing a black camera only three feet from 
her head, not even turning when the 
shutter clicked. The strong confidence 
shown, I dare say, is born of long 
acquaintance, and is most gratifying to us. 
—MarGArRET S. Hitcucocx, New Ver- 
non, N. J. 


The Fare of a Sandhill Crane 


While ‘Jack,’ my Sandhill Crane, and 
I were out in the grove this morning, he 
ate 148 grasshoppers, 2 moths, 1 roach, 
1 ‘swift’ (a species of lizard), 2 grubs 
thicker than a lead-pencil, about two and 
one-half inches long, and 11 spiders. 

After we returned to the house, he 
added 17 ‘grapenut’ pellets, the size of 
common marbles. Breakfast was finished 
about 9 o’clock. Between that time and 
three o’clock, he had ‘scratch-feed,’ cracked 
corn, Kafir corn, and wheat. At three 
o’clock he had a good-sized piece of porter- 
house steak cut into small pieces, and 
would have eaten more insects, but the 
rain drove us home.—Mrs. L. H. Tovs- 
SAINT, Rio, Si. Lucie Co., Florida. 


An Abnormally Colored Scarlet Tanager 


In all bird-lovers, the sight of a Scarlet 
Tanager makes the pulse quicken! So, 
when one day in late May I discovered a 
female Tanager building her nest in a 
hickory tree within a few yards of my 
house, I considered myself peculiarly 
blessed by nature, and was prepared to 
take full advantage of the good fortune. 

Lack of leisure at first curtailed obser- 
vation, and a week passed before I saw the 
male; although I frequently heard a Tana- 
ger song and the typical chip-churr call of 
the species. My surprise, therefore, was 
intense to see the female returning one 
morning accompanied to the nest by a 
bird in brilliant orange plumage of a Balti- 
more Oriole. Careful watching soon con- 
vinced me that he was entirely at home, 
and undoubtedly the father of the estab- 
lishment. I fear, a few years ago, I would 
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ruthlessly have slain the two birds, ex- 
cusing my conscience on the weak plea of 
adding something to science. It was soon 
quite evident that my Tanager was un- 
doubtedly a true Tanager, masquerading 
in strange plumage. A close and very care- 
ful investigation showed him to have the 
typical black wings and tail of all male 
Scarlet Tanagers, while his body and head 
were brilliant orange, paling to yellow on 
the belly, very similar but slightly darker 
than the coloring of the Baltimore Oriole. 

At present writing, mother Tanager is 
faithfully incubating, while the head of 
the house continues to delight both our 
eyes and ears.— WILLIAM HENRY TROTTER, 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


The Chat in Minnesota 
@ 


For a number of years I have searched 
the woods diligently during the migration 
of the Warblers for a sight of the Chat. 
Finally I came to the conclusion that I 
lived too far north. 

On the evening of October 2, 1912, just 
at dusk, my attention was called to a loud 
chuck. What attracted me at once was 
the loud and forceful call—a call that I 
knew I had never heard before. It came 
from a large syringa bush not more than 
four feet from our back porch. The bird 
seemed to be in great distress and was 
flying back and forth in the bush, so that 
at first I could not get a good view; but 
knew it was larger than any Warbler I 
had ever seen. 

Finally it flew out into view, and I had 
no difficulty in recognizing it at‘once as 
the Chat. I could hardly make it seem 
true. Several days after,~a small. boy 
brought me a paper bag scontaining, a 
dead bird. To my surprise it was a Chat. 
It had been killed, but he claimed to 
have found it in an alley near a large tree: 
I sent it to a taxidermist to be mounted. 


He has lived near La Crosse, Wiscoueigy 
for thirty years, and he wrote sme*,that 
during that time he had never seen a 
Chat. In “The Warblers of North Amer- 
ica” no record is given of the Chats’ migra- 


tion in Minnesota, excepting that few 
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are left after September 1, north of the 
30th parallel. We are near the 44th.— 
Victoria M. D111, Wabasha, Minn. 


Photograph of a Hummingbird on 
the Wing 


On June 5, 1914, I photographed a 
Hummingbird on her nest with a Graflex 
camera, by standing on a step-ladder. 
The incubation period was about at an 
end, and the mother bird persistently re- 
turned to the nest. The photograph of the 
bird sitting still was readily obtained. I 
then arranged a mirror to reflect an excess 
of direct sunlight upon the nest, set the 
shutter at its fastest speed, and snapped 
the bird about twenty times as she flitted 
to and fro behind the nest. I tried to photo- 
graph her while she was at a distance from 
the nest, but, by the time the shutter would 
snap, she would be behind the nest. If I 
had tried to snap her while she was behind 
the nest, I should probably have obtained 
a photograph of her a foot or so away from 
the nest. I obtained five pictures, show- 
ing the wings clearly and distinctly. 

The bird on the wing appears to be 
alighting on the nest, for the camera was 
pointed upward at an angle of about 30 
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degrees. She is really behind the nest, and 
flying upward with great speed. 

The photograph was taken with an 
eight-inch Zeiss protar lens, at its full 


HUMMINGBIRD APPROACHING NEST 


opening, in about one fifteen-hundredth 
of a second.—Franxk Overtow, Patch- 
ogue, N.Y. 


The Building of a Robin’s Nest 


I read with much interest the article in 
the September—October, 1913, issue of 
Brrp-Lore on “The Building of a Robin’s 
Nest” and bethought me of my own obser- 
vations at Port Sanilac Michigan, April 
28, 1907. 

To quote from my notes, “I have just 
been watching a lady Robin building her 
nest over the front door. I stood on a step- 
ladder next to the door, on the inside of 
the house, with my face at the frosted- 
pattern glass not ten inches from the bird. 
Last year’s foundation was in place, but 
she has replastered it and is now carrying 
soft, dead, lawn grass. She alights on the 
edge of the nest with a mouthful, drops it 
in, hops on top of it, and squats down 
with the ends sticking- up all around her. 
At once she lowers her tail over the nest’s 
edge for a support, braces her wings 
against the inside of the nest, and throws 
her weight onto her breast. Then she 
begins a perfect tattoo with her feet 
against the sides and the bottom. After 
ten to fourteen kicks, she rests a moment, 
turns a little, tucks down a few grasses 
with her bill, and repeats the performance. 


She keeps this up until all the grass ends 
are tucked in. This operation shapes the 
nest and presses the grass into the soft 
mud, which I was not fortunate enough to 
see her do. At no time was she conscious 
of being watched. 

I am writing these notes at my desk in 
the library, about seventy feet away from 
the nest, and can hear the patter of her 
feet every time she kicks. 

Later! She worked an hour after I 
discovered her, about noon, and then 
began feeding. I did not have a chance to 
observe her again.—Miss Harriet W. 
THomson, Women’s Gymnasium, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


A Robin Accident 


The story of the accident to the Chip- 
ping Sparrow, told by Pendleton Marshall 
in the July-August Brrp-Lore, reminds 
me of a similar accident to a Robin. 

On May 6, 1914, a girl came running to 
me, saying that she wanted a ladder, as a 
Robin was hung in one of their maples. 
We took a long ladder and went to the 
tree, where we found several women and 
children watching the Robin as it fluttered 
head downward, hung by a long string 
that was twisted about the branch and the 
bird’s leg and wing. A boy speedily climbed 
up and brought it down. We found the 
leg broken off half way of its length, just 
holding by the skin, which was stripped 
from the bone. 

We thought it useless to try to mend the 
leg, so we cut the string of skin. We put 
the bird in a cage, but after resting some 
hours, it fought desperately to get out, 
and it would not eat, so we released it. It 
flew strongly across the yard to the fence. 
For some time the Robin was seen to have 
difficulty in perching, especially if there 
was a wind; but it learned to balance, and 
was able to find food. It seemed not long 
before it wholly recovered from the shock, 
and was as well as any bird. The neighbor- 
children saw it in different places, and it 
was often in our yard, hopping about on 
its ene foot, or using the bath. Sometimes 
it scratched its head with the stump of 
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the leg, but seemed not to use it other- 
wise. 

I do not recall seeing this bird since 
July 30, when it was bathing in our bird- 
bath, with an English Sparrow. We think, 
but are not sure, that it had a nest of 
young in July.—Etiza F. Mitter, Bethel, 
Vermont. 


Notes from Seattle, Washington 


In the May-June number of Brrp- 
Lore, in “Notes from Field and Study,” 
I was greatly interested in the “Curious 
Actions of a Robin.” Our country home 
is on Lake Washington, and last year we 
had a Robin experience identical with that 
related by Mr. Wood. We had re-papered 
the house, painted and cleaned windows, 
after the months spent in the city. It was 
in April that the Robin, for four or five 
days, seemed bent on self-destruction at 
a corner bay window on a covered porch. 
We tried leaving windows and doors open, 
but to no effect. The only solution to this 
puzzling problem was the fact that the 
wali-paper was of a robin’s-egg blue! I 
decided it must be a case of color attrac- 
tion,.but a few days later my decision was 
weakened by a neighbor having a like 
experience, who was finally obliged to 
barricade the windows. It would be inter- 
esting to know the meaning of such queer 
actions. 

I should also like to say, in reference to 
the picture of a “Summer Visitor,” in 
May-June Brrp-Lore, that for four years 
we had an Oregon Towhee as one of our 
family, each year bringing his.brood to 
be fed, but never allowing his families to 
take the privileges of house and porch, 
that he seemed to feel belonged to himself 
alone. He knew my call, as I knew his, 
and would come to me in the house or in 
the woods, regardless of how many people 
were about us, feeding from my hand, or 
perching on my shoulder, and taking 
bread from my teeth. 

Last year he seemed to have an infection 
of the eye, and this year did not come 
to us.—KAaTHRINE M. Manny, Seattle, 
Wash. 
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Lake Mohonk to be a Bird Preserve 


Lake Mohonk lies a few miles west of 
the Hudson River, a little north of the 
latitude of Poughkeepsie. It is twelve 
hundred feet above sea-level, and is held 
up, like a giant dewdrop, by one of the 
peaks of the Shawangunk range of moun- 
tains, crest. Here, 
standing on one of the crags which rise 
precipitously from the shore-line of the 
lake, one may look across the Wallkill 
Valley to old Storm King, at whose foot 
nestles the quiet little town of Cornwall- 
on-the-Hudson, and, farther to the north- 
ward, the Berkshires in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. To the westward the 
gaze travels over the Rondout Valley, and 
rests, at the horizon, on Slide Mountain, 
Plateau Mountain, and other well-known 
peaks of the Catskills. 

It was here, immediately at the western 
edge of the lake, that the late Mr. Albert 
K. Smiley built, in 1869, the Lake Mohonk 
Mountain House, which has since become 


almost at its very 


so famous a resort, and which is noted 


particularly as the scene of several impor- 
ant yearly conferences, notably the 
gathering in the interest of international 


arbitration, which, every May, holds a 
three-day session at this delightful spot. 
More than fifty miles of driveway have 
been constructed to bring all the most 
interesting points of the estate within 
rustic covered seats have 
been placed wherever attractive views are 
to be found, and a garden of twenty-five 
acres stretches eastward to a wall of pre- 
cipitous rock a quarter of a mile from the 
hotel. Immediately surrounding the hotel, 
besides the garden, are an athletic field, 
open groves, tennis-courts, cottages, sta- 
bles, and the other usual appurtenances of 
a summer hotel. 

Bird life is about normal at Mohonk. 
In the garden are numerous Robins, Gold- 
finches, Chipping and Song Sparrows, and 
Hummingbirds; in the open groves nearby 
are Wood Thrushes and Towhees; along 
the craggy shores of the lake are Pheebes, 
Blue-headed Vireos, and an occasional 
Winter Wren; Nuthatches, Chickadees, 


easy access, 
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Red- 
eyed Vireos, Woodpeckers, and Warblers 
of various kinds may be seen or heard in 
the woods; and Juncos, Indigo Buntings, 
and Hermit Thrushes nest along the sides 
of the cliffs. In the valley below Bobo- 
links, Meadowlarks, and Barn Swallows 


Scarlet Tanagers, Wood Pewees, 


may be observed, and even Yellow- 
breasted Chats. There are many other 
species of birds inhabiting Lake Mohonk 
and its immediate environs, but these are 
the most conspicuous. 

But it can support many more. With 
its expanse of water, its rocky cliffs, its 
wooded streams, its variety of woods; its 
large garden, and its numerous build 
ings, and with its facilities for protection; 
Mohonk could. be made a veritable bird 
paradise. With this end in view, measures 
have been undertaken to attract birds to 
the place. Permission has been secured 
of the present proprietor, Mr. Daniel 
Smiley, brother of Mr. Albert K. Smiley, 
to conduct such an enterprise, funds have 
been supplied by interested bird-lovers, 
and the work has been begun. Fifty nest- 
ing-boxes of the Berlepsch pattern have 
already been placed in suitable localities, 
and a hundred more have been ordered. 

This is the modest beginning of what, 
it is hoped, may be the establishment of 
an unusually fine bird preserve. As the 
estate embraces the whole mountain and 
extends for several miles in every direc- 
tion from the hotel, it can be readily 
understood that the possibilities it offers 
are very great. I may add that, as full 
charge of the work is in my hands, I will 
gladly welcome any suggestions that may 
tend toward making the Lake Mohonk 
bird preserve a notable example of what 
can be accomplished in the way of in- 
creasing birds on large estates —HENRY 
Oxtpys, Washington, D. C. 


A Successful Campaign Against Grackles 
and Starlings in Hartford, Connecticut 


For more than twenty-five years, the 
residents of a certain section of Washing- 
ton Street in Hartford have suffered great 
annoyance by reason of a large flock of 


Grackles, which have been accustomed to 
gather during the summer in large trees 
on the lawns and bordering the highway. 

Washington Street is perhaps the finest 
residential street in the city, running 
along the top of a ridge well above the 
Connecticut River. It is bordered by solid 
rows of beautiful elms and maples, inter- 
spersed here and there with trees of other 
varieties, notably horse-chestnuts. These 
trees form an arch extending in many 
places entirely across the wide street. The 
elms probably average eighty feet in height, 
the maples somewhat less, and the horse- 
chestnuts from fifty to sixty feet. In 
these trees, particularly the horse-chest- 
nuts and maples, in the block between 
Ward and Park Streets, a distance of six 
hundred feet, the birds have gathered for 
the night, coming in small flocks from all 
directions, but principally from the mead- 
ows bordering the river, a mile or two 
away. 

Within the last three or four years, the 
flock has been greatly augmented by the 
addition of large numbers of Starlings. 
This year, the Starlings seem to be in the 
majority. The birds, numbering probably 
several thousand, began to come in just 
before dark, and by seven o’clock all had 
arrived, and from this time until about six 
in the morning constituted a first-class 
nuisance, whistling and chattering until 
about 8 P.m., and beginning about 4 A.M., 
making a tremenduous racket so that it 
was difficult to sleep. Not less annoying 
was the filthy condition of the walks and 
lawns, and the damage to the clothing of 
those passing along the street was not 
inconsiderable. 

On several occasions during the last 
ten or fifteen years, attempts have been 
made to get rid of them. ‘Scarecrows’ 
have been erected in the trees. Rockets 
were used at one time and small roman 
candles at another time. Once, the experi- 
ment was tried of fastening a pulley high 
up in a tree and drawing up a pail con- 
taining a pack of fire crackers which were 
set off with a fuse. None of these plans 
was successful. 

The annoyance became so great this 
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year that early in August one of the resi- 
dents brought the matter to the attention 
of the City Board of Health. This board, 
having some doubt as to its jurisdiction 
in the matter, suggested that application 
be made to the police department for per- 
mission to shoot the birds, there being a 
city ordinance against the use of fire- 
arms within the city limits. The trouble 
with this suggestion was, that anyone 
attempting to carry it out would encounter 
the Connecticut statute prohibiting the 
killing of any wild bird other than a 
game-bird. 

At this juncture, the Board of Health 
applied to the President of the Hartford 
Bird Study Club for advice, receiving the 
suggestion that an attempt be made to dis- 
perse the birds by the ‘use of roman can- 
dles. In the meantime, the person making 
the complaint had applied directly to the 
mayor of the city for relief. The mayor 
thought that the matter might come under 
the duties of the Park Department and 
so turned it over to the Superintendent of 
Parks, whose name very appropriately is 
Parker. Mr. Parker thought it would 
more properly be a subject for the con- 
sideration of the Street Department, and, 
after consultation with them, the decision 
was finally reached to turn the job over 
to the City Forester. 

In the meantime, the Bird Study Club 
had offered to make an effort to drive the 
birds away. Their offer was very gladly 
accepted and a plan suggested by them 
was carried out. Twelve men provided 
with roman candles were stationed at 
intervals along the street, six on each side. 
At a pre-arranged signal, each man was to 
light a candle and discharge it into the 
adjacent trees. The first night, an experi- 
ment showed that candles of a very much 
higher power must be used. A supply of 
such candles was telegraphed for and the 
following evening the plan outlined above 
was carried out. The candles used were 
ten-ball, weighing 56 lbs. to the gross. 
The first volley, fired just as the birds 
were well quieted down, drove the entire 
flock out immediately. They soon began 
in detachments and within 
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15 minutes most of them were back at 
the old stand. A second volley was then 
poured into them resulting in a very notice- 
able diminution of the returning birds. 
This second volley was fired just before 
the street lights were turned on, at 7.45. 

The next evening the same tactics were 
used and in addition to the firing of the 
big candles from the ground, the Forester 
placed three of his climbers high up in the 
worst trees where they used some of the 
weaker candles. This second night the 
birds were scattered over an area more 
than twice that originally occupied. The 
first volley was fired a little earlier, about 
7-15, while the birds were still fluttering 
about from tree to tree. The second volley 
was fired ten or fifteen minutes later. 

An investigation the next morning 
showed that the birds had been still more 
widely scattered, covering about 1,500 
feet on Washington Street and 300 feet on 
Ward Street. The third and last evening, 
15 men were used, placed about 100 feet 


A ‘Call-note’ 
CHIPPING SPARROW AND COWBIRD 
Photographed by Arthur A. Allen 
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apart in the middle of the street. The first 
volley cleared out the whole flock and 
only a few scattering birds returned, so 
that only a few candles were needed in the 
second volley. 

As a net final result, about eight dozen 
candles were used at a total expense of 
about $10 and, at the end of a week, only 
a couple of dozen birds are to be found 
where there were thousands. Some idea 
of the number of the birds, and the 
annoyance caused, may be gathered from 
the fact that people living near one of the 
worst spots on the street were unable to 
keep their windows open on account of 
the filthy condition of the lawn and trees. 
On another lawn, the grass for several 
years, soon after the coming of the birds, 
looked as if a fire had passed over it. One 
resident says that for the first time in 
years he had been saved the trouble of 
hiring a man to wash off the walks in the 
morning.—Lewis W. RipLey, Hartford, 
Conn. 


The ‘Call-note’ Paid 


Birrps or New York. By Eton Howarp 


Eaton. New York State Museum, 
Memoir 12, Part II. Introductory 
Chapters: Birds of Prey to Thrushes. 


Albany, University of the State of New 
York, 1914. 4to text, pages 1-543; 
plates. 43-106. 

With the appearance of the second and 
concluding volume of Mr. Eaton’s mono- 
graph, the state of New York may justly 
claim to have produced the best and most 
elaborate memoir of its kind which has 
thus far been published. In a word, this 
volume is a worthy successor of the one 
which preceded it (see a review in Brrp- 
Lore, 1910, p. 118). Higher praise than 
that cannot be asked. 

The biographical section begins with 
the Birds of Prey, on page 61, and, fol- 
lowing the order of the American Ornithol- 
ogists’ Union’s ‘Check-List,’ ends with 
the Thrushes, on page 541. The method 
of treatments conforms with that of 
Volume I and includes some synonyms, the 
derivations of the scientific name, descrip- 
tions of plumage, and detailed considera- 
tion of ‘Distribution’ and ‘Haunts and 
Habits.’ This authoritative matter is 
prefaced by a thoughtful and suggestive 
section on “Bird Ecology,’ which has a 
practical bearing on current questions of 
bird conservation. The causes governing 
the comparative numbers of birds under 
natural conditions, and the factors which 
tend toward their increase or decrease, 
are here presented at some length. The 
opinions advanced are the mature views 
of a trained biologist, as well as experi- 
enced bird student, and this introduction 
of some 50 pages forms an original and 
valuable contribution to a subject which, 
as our population grows, will become 
increasingly important. 

The 64 plates, figuring all the species 
of regular occurrence in the groups treated, 
are wholly admirable bird portraits by 
an artist whose sympathy with his sub- 
ject is equaled only by his rare ability to 
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give form to his impressions. It is most 
gratifying to know that the originals of 
the 106 plates which form Mr. Fuertes’ 
share of this great work have been pur- 
chased by Mrs. Russell Sage, and pre- 
sented by her to the State of New York.— 
F. M. C. 


Diz TIERWELT DER SCHWEIZ IN DER 
GEGENWART UND IN DER VERGAN- 
GENHEIT. Von Dr. Emit AvucGust 
Gétp1, Professor der Zodlogie an der 
Universitat Bern. Band I: Wirbeltiere. 
Mit 2 Karten und 5 farbigen Tafeln. 
Bern-Verlag von A. Francke-1914. 
Pages, 654-XVI. 

This first volume of ‘The Animal World 
of Switzerland’ deals with the Verte- 
brates. The first part (171 pp.) treats 
of the fossil fauna, and has long tables 
showing the different periods of the earth’s 
history and the forms of life occurring in 
each, with especial reference to Switzer- 
land. In the second part, the Swiss mam- 
mals, birds, reptiles, batrachians and 
fishes are taken up in turn, with a final 
chapter on the hunting and fishing. 

There are a few rather statistical pages 
on the number and composition of the 
Swiss avifauna, which consists of about 
360 forms. (out of the 660 known from 
Europe), of which 75 are permanent 
residents, 107 summer residents, 70 
transients, 36 winter visitors, 18 summer 
visitors, and 55 irregular. A tabular list 
(following, unfortunately, the archaic 
Raptores-Natatores classification) shows 
at a glance to which of these groups any 
species belongs, and gives the German 
names, British Museum Catalogue and 
Sharpe’s ‘Handlist’ names, and synonomy 
in the works of Fatio and Studer. Nearly 
a hundred pages are then devoted to a 
cursorial treatment of the Swiss birds, 
still following this classification. The bird 
chapter ends with a twenty-page article on 
the migration in Switzerland, with a map 
showing the major and minor routes. 
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The book is intended for the general 
reader in natural history, not for the 
amateur who wishes to identify and learn 
about the birds he sees on a trip to Switz- 
erland.—C. H. R. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Conpor.—The July number of 
‘The Condor’ is essentially an odlogical 
number, as two of the three main articles 
are devoted to the subject of eggs. In 
one, Dr. T. W. Richards, U. S. N., pre- 
sents ‘A Plea for Comparative Odlogy,’ 
and in the other, Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, 
U. S. A., writes ‘On the Oology of the 
North American Pygopodes.’ Dr. Rich- 
ards calls attention to the tendency to 
form ‘faunal’ rather than ‘group’ collec- 
tions of eggs, and shows that more valua- 
ble information can be acquired from a 
study of the eggs of a certain group of 
birds than from the eggs of those which 
breed in a certain area. But the main 
weakness of odlogy is touched on only 
incidentally, namely, that, although it 
is the means by which many students 
become interested in birds, its chief result 
seems to be acquisition rather than serious 
study. Odlogists are apt to be more con- 
cerned with making collections than with 
carefully studying their specimens. Most 
collectors of eggs, at least in this country, 
have unfortunately published little, and 
aside from notes on color, size, and num- 
ber of eggs in a set, the larger private col- 
lections have thus far yielded only a 
meager contribution to our knowledge of 
the life histories of birds. Dr. Shufeldt 
describes the eggs of the North American 
Grebes and Loons from specimens in. the 
U. S. National Museum and the E. J. 
Court collections. Excellent figures are 
given of selected eggs of the Western, 
Holbeell, Mexican, Eared, and Pied-billed 
Grebes, and of the Common, Black- 


throated, and Red-throated Loons. 

In a brief but interesting illustrated 
article, Willett gives an acount of the 
‘Peculiar Death of a California Bush-Tit’ 
which became entangled in the wool used 
in the construction of its nest. 


This nest 
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was found March 28. 1914, near Live 
Oak, Sutter Co., Calif. 

Among the shorter articles, A. B. Howell 
makes ‘A Plea for More Lasting Field 
Notes,’ and urges that provision should be 
made by field collectors to turn over their 
notes (after they are through with them) 
to some central agency, such as the Cooper 
Ornithological Club, where they will be 
preserved and utilized. If this suggestion 
could be carried out, the club would soon 
have a unique collection of manuscripts, 
and would be able to preserve much 
valuable material, now lost. How much 
could be added to our knowledge of cer- 
tain phases of bird-life in the last century 
if the notebooks of some of the older 
ornithologists were now available! How 
much light could be thrown on Pacific- 
coast ornithology if the field-notes of 
Bryant, Cooper, Gambel, Grayson, Suck- 
ley, and others, were preserved and 
accessible. But who knows whether any 
of these notes are still extant or where 
they are?—T. S. P. 


THE OrtoLte.—The first number of the 
second volume of ‘The Oriole’ (June, 1914) 
organ of the Somerset Hills Bird Club 
(Bernardsville, N. J.), opens with an 
article, by William S. Post, on the oppor- 
tunities for bird students afforded by the 
region about Bernardsville. They are 
obviously so promising that we hope the 
members of the Somerset Hills Bird Club 
will take advantage of them. Meredith 
H. Pyne, however, in ‘The Destruction 
of Bird Life in Bernardsville,’ tells us that 
“savage cats,” “‘tree-climbing children,” 
and the encroachments of civilization, 
have left “very few” of the birds which 
ten years ago abounded there. 

Evidently not sharing Burroughs’ 
estimate of alliteration, Lilian Gillette 
Cook writes of meeting some of the com- 
mon European birds in their haunts, under 
the title ‘A Few Friendly Foreigners in 
Feathers.’ 

The Editor, John Dryden Kuser, pre- 
sents a series of thoughtful replies to the 
question ‘Why Study Birds?’ and in a 
second article, William S. Post makes an 


important contribution to our knowledge 
of the nesting habits of the Merganser 
(Merganser americanus). On June 18, 
1910, and on June 12, 1913, on the 
Tobique River, N. B., Mr. Post saw most 
of the individuals of broods of eleven and 
seven, respectively, downy Mergansers 
jump from their nest in the limb of a 
live elm, about forty feet from the ground. 
The tree stood some fifteen feet from the 
bank of the river. Several of the young 
were seen to fall on the ground, and Mr. 


Post believes that none fell into the water..- 


On landing, they immediately went to 
the water, where their mother was wait- 
ing for them. 

Under the title ‘Intensive Field Obser- 
vation,’ C. William Beebe gives an out- 
line for the study of birds in nature, based 
largely on one prepared for Brrp-LorE by 
Ernest Thompson Seton some ten years 
ago (Vol. VI, 1904, p. 182). 

Beecher S. Bowdish, Secretary of the 
New Jersey Audubon Society, writes of 
the work of that society which, it appears, 
now has a membership of more than 
twenty thousand. In an editorial on bird 
destruction, the Editor would grant the 
scientist permission to collect specimens 
and the sporstman permission to kill game 
birds, provided such collecting or killing 
did not result in decreasing the numbers 
of the species concerned. In this country, 
at any rate, the taking of specimens for 
scientific purposes is now so controlled by 
law that the result of scientific collecting 
is wholly negligible. Indeed, in our 
opinion, it has never been otherwise. It is 
now very difficult for a student to secure 
a permit to collect even a limited number 
of specimens for scientific purposes. Some 
states refuse entirely to honor applica- 
tions for permits to collect specimens, but 
will give to the same applicant a license 
to shoot birds for sport. 

Other states limit the number of scien- 
tific permits to six or eight, and in a single 
year issue over one hundred thousand 
permits to kill for pleasure! Evidently 


there is room in the treatment of this 
subject for a little of the reasonableness 
the Editor of ‘The Oriole’ advocates. 


Book News and Reviews 
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Tue August number of ‘The Oriole,’ 
forming the second and concluding issue 
of Volume II, opens with a short article 
on the nesting of the Blue-winged Warbler 
at Little Falls, N. J., by Louis S. Kohler; 
who also describes the experiences of an 
ornithologist on ‘a June Day\at Green- 
wood Lake’; Lee S. Crandall writes of 
‘Some Costa Rican Orioles;’ T. Gilbert 
Pearson tells of the successful efforts of 
the National Association of Audubon 
Societies in protecting plume-bearing 
Herons; George D. Cross gives ‘Some 
Hints for Better Game Protection;’ Helen 
Bull, Sally Sage, and Cornelia Sage con- 
tribute brief notes on ‘The Orioles,’ ‘The 
Swallows,’ and ‘The Cowbird’ respectively, 
while the Editor discusses terms which 
will definitely describe the manner of 
occurrence and relative abundance of a 
given species in a certain area. 


Book News 


THE University of Iowa issues a booklet 
of ten plates illustrating its cyclorama of 
Laysan Island bird-life, doubtless the 
most elaborate museum exhibition of its 
kind in the world. The cyclorama was 
composed and executed by Prof. Homer 
R. Dill, of the University of Iowa, and the 
background, which is 138 feet long and 12 
feet high, was painted from studies made 
in Laysan by Charles A. Corwin, dis- 
tinguished for his success in painting back- 
grounds for the bird and mammal groups 
of the Field Museum. 

‘Our FEATHER Monitors,’ a booklet 
of poems by J. H. A. B. Williams, of Glen- 
mont, Ohio, is published with the object 
of ‘stimulating an interest in bird-life,’ an 
end it seems well-designed to accomplish. 

THE Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds issues in attractive leaflet form an 
account of its Bird Reserve ‘Brean Dawn,’ 
which describes a locality apparently well 
designed to promote the ends in view. 
This publication, which is sold by the So- 
ciety of 23 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S. 
W.., for two cents, suggests the desirability 
of issuing similar pamphlets in connection 
with Bird Reserves in this country. 
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A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


WHEN we published, in the last issue of 
Brrp-Lore, Mr. Leo E. Miller’s surpris- 
ing figures concerning the destruction of 
the Rhea in temperate South America, 
we were under the impression that, owing 
to the closing of the American market to 
the feathers of wild birds, this interesting 
species would be spared the annihilation, 
with which, in the light of Mr. Miller’s 
figures, it appeared to be threatened. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Miller saw 
bales containing sixty tons of feathers 
taken from killed Rheas stored in the 
wareroom of but one firm in Buenos 
Aires, while an official trade bulletin 
showed that during the first six months of 
the year 1913, 34,206 kilos (about 34 tons) 
of Rhea plumes were exported from 
Buenos Aires alone. Doubtless additional 
shipments were made from other southern 
South American ports. 

It seems that these feathers are sold 
almost wholly in the United States, where 
they are manufactured into feather 
dusters! The sixty tons of which Mr. 
Miller writes had accumulated in the 
hands of but one importer because of 
the prohibition at that time (November, 
1913) of the importation of Rhea feathers, 
as well as the feathers of other wild birds 
into the United States. Knowing this, we 
felt there was especial cause for congratu- 
lation that a law of the United States 
should extend its protection to this bird 
of a foreign land. 

Now, however, we learn that on Jan- 
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uary 13, 1914, the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States, acting on what 
it believed to be adequate authority, 
declared the Rhea to be an Ostrich, and 
since the Federal law permits the importa- 
tion into this country of ‘Ostrich’ plumes 
those of the Rhea, under the guise of being 
Ostrich plumes, are also admitted. 

The correctness of the decision of the 
Treasury Department evidently depends 
upon whether a Rhea, even in the broad- 
est sense, can be properly called an Ostrich. 
That it has been popularly so called is 
true; but it is equally true that from the 
standpoint of actual relationships, it is not 
an Ostrich. Newton believed that the fun- 
damental structural differences between 
the Ostrich and Rhea were important 
enough to warrant their being classed in 
separate orders. No one has ever ventured 
to placed them in the same family. 

Obviously then, they cannot rightly 
share the same common name. To call 
a Rhea an Ostrich because it is a large, 
long-legged, flightless bird does not, of 
course, make it an Ostrich, any more than 
calling a Goatsuckera Nighthawk makes it 
a Hawk, or calling an Ovenbird a Golden- 
crowned Thrush makes it a Thrush. 

Popular zodlogical nomenclature abounds 
in misnomers based on_ superficial 
resemblances, but we cannot believe 
that the government will accept these 
‘nicknames,’ rather than those based on 
actual relationships, in determining a 
bird’s legal status. 


THE growing interest in this country in 
the establishment of private bird-reserves 
is one of the most gratifying results of 
the long-continued effort to arouse in the 
public an appreciation of the beauty and 
value of bird-life. The surprising success 
of Baron von Berlepsch in increasing the 
bird population of his estate at Seebach, 
Germany, has supplied an object lesson 
in wild-bird propagation which has rightly 
led others to adopt the methods which he 
has developed. We publish, therefore, 
with much satisfaction the article by Mr. 
William P. Wharton, based on his own 
observations at Seebach. 


Che Audubon Societies 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the editor, at 53 Arlington Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


THE VALUE OF A DEFINITE PURPOSE 


It is a truism to state that a definite purpose has value, but since very 
many people overlook or misconstrue value, it may serve a good end to once 
more emphasize this point in connection with the work of our State Audubon 
Societies. 

That the Audubon Society as a whole has always had a definite purpose, 
no one can gainsay. This purpose was, and still is, the protection of our native 
birds, and, in this day and generation, we are reaping the benefits of the cumu- 
lative efforts of the pioneers in what is now understood to be a movement in 
the interests of conservation. 

As the work of the Society has become more far-reaching, its purpose has 
become broader until, today, the word protection does not adequately express 
all that is meant by the organization. 

Along with the idea of protection has grown up the conception of the value 
of protection, and in order to bring this value before the public in definite form, 
a particular kind of education has been, and still is, necessary. 

The importance of having a definite purpose in strengthening measures for 
the protection of our birds has been shown over and over again in legislation. 
What we seem to lack most now, is making clear and definite to the public our 
purpose in education along the line of nature-study. As soon as a definite 
value is attached to nature-study, its success will be assured. The general 
uncertainty still surrounding this delightful study in the minds of many people, 
educators among the rest, lays a special task upon the Audubon Society. The 
National Association is taking up this task nobly in its Junior Audubon work, 
but state societies are not keeping pace in this great educational movement. 

Again the plea is made, not only for a definite program of work but, also, 
for some definite piece of work aside from the program, which shall be of value 
to the entire community. 

Perhaps the example of the Audubon Society of Rhode Island may help 
other states to see their way clear to more practical undertakings. 

This society, on a venture, has raised a fund something short of five hun- 
dred dollars, with which it is training a field-worker at the Roger Williams 
Park Museum, for a position which, though not as yet recognized as a legitimate 

part of the grade-school, is felt as a latent demand in many places. 
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This field-worker will go out to schools, lecturing, suggesting methods, carry- 
ing material for nature-study, and in general, opening up avenues of approach 
to outdoor life and outdoor observation. The fact that so many teachers are 
in need of a special adviser is one strong argument in favor of keeping such a 
worker in the field. One trained worker with a definite purpose can work more 
effectively than twenty untrained teachers with no particular purpose, or a 
hazy one. 

If each State Audubon Society would raise funds to keep one or more 
trained workers in the field, nature-study would soon come to its own. Strive 
to get at definite values in plans for the year’s work and values which shall 
be general rather than restricted in scope. Convince your community and your 
school-board that nature-study is an essential; that to omit it from the 
curriculum is a backward step; that, to teach it properly, teachers must first 
be taught themselves. How teachers shall be taught and where they shall be 
taught is another question. Suggestions from teachers and field-workers or 
from educators will be welcome.—A. H. W. 


SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN BIRD-STUDY: 
THE WOODPECKER 


WILLIAM GOULD VINAL, Instructor in Nature-Study, The Rhode Island Normal School 


The following lessons are suggestive for an introduction to bird-study in the grades. 
The Flicker is taken as a type, since it is a permanent resident, at least as far north as 
Massachusetts, and may become an acquaintance before the arrival of other species. 


Fic. 1. WORK OF WOOD-BORING GRUBS AND OF THEIR WOODPECKER ENEMIES 
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Moreover, the Flicker is a good bird to know. This woodland drummer is venturing 
into cities where it is adapting itself to civilization. One has taken up its abode in a 
telephone pole, within sight of my home, and its reveille on tin roofs may be heard 
nearly every morning. It seems as pleased with this new invention as a boy with a new 
drum. An old barn at home has been a 
Flicker hotel for years. These facts may 
be an indication of how other birds might 
fali into civilized habits if we should 
meet them half way. If we can develop 
an appreciative interest in these things 
in our boys and girls, we will have taken 
a long step toward gaining this end. 

Lesson I. Field Observations.—The 
teacher should become acquainted with 
a Flicker rendezvous, or retreat, as the 
species is usually solitary, and take the 
class to visit the place. The pupils must 
approach on the alert, “all eyes and 
ears,’ for any secrets which the birds 
may divulge. Suddenly one flies up 
from the ground. What color did it 
show when it flew? (White rump.) 
What was the path of its flight? (A 
wavy, up-and-down motion. When the 
wings went down the bird went up, and 
vice versa.) Someone should make a 
drawing on the ground, to show the 
manner of flight. If the pupils do not 
observe these points, they must sharpen 
their eyes for another trial. What was the 
Flicker probably doing on the ground? 
(Feeding.) All birds do not eat the 
same food. If we would like to know 
what the Flicker was eating when we 
disturbed its feast, let us walk to the ; 
place where it was feeding and investi- Fics.“ MATERIAL EXCHANGED WITH 
gate. What do we find that might be DISTANT SCHOOLS. THIS SHOWS THE 
eaten by the Flicker? (Weed seeds, bay- WORK OF THE CALIFORNIA WOODPECKER 
berries, black alder, poi oe er 

. , poison sumac, an 

poison ivy berries. An ant’s hill might be present, as this is a favorite morsel of the 
Flicker.) The Flicker eats all of these things that we have found. We might think 
that it is a good thing for the Flicker to eat the seeds of these poisonous plants, but 
it has been found that after the waxy substance on the outside of the berry has been 
digested the seed is thrown out from the mouth. These seeds will germinate and, since 
the scattering of poisonous plants is not desirable, this cannot be placed on the credit 
side of our account with Mr. Flicker. 

Who saw where our friend went? (To an old apple tree across the field.) Let us visit 
the home of the Flicker family. On our way we may hear the Flicker call to its mates. 
If we do, let us try to tell what it says. After interpretations by the class, tell them how 
other listeners have read the call. 

“Tf-if-if-if-if-if-if,’” Burroughs; “Up, up, up, up, up, up, up,’’ Thoreau; ‘Wick, 


wick, wick, wick,’ Mrs. Wright; “Wake-up, wake-up, wake-up, wake-up,” Dr. Charles . 
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Conrad Abbott; ‘“Kee-yer, kee-yer, kee-yer, kee-yer,” Chapman; “Yarup! yarup! 
yarup-up-up-up-up!”’ Dallas Lore Sharp. Does anyone think that this Woodpecker sings? 
In which does it excel, instrumental or vocal music? What kind of a musician might we 
call it? (Drummer.) Investigate and describe its drum. (A hollow dead limb.) Some- 
times it telegraphs a wireless message to its mate; at other times it is a sort of an anvil 
solo, and quite frequently a duller beat in the search for food. Try: to learn these sounds 
in the Flicker’s signal code. As we get nearer, let us make an effort to see some of the 
Flicker’s colors. (Black crescent on breast, golden shaft of quill feathers, and spotted 
underparts.) In what position is the bird resting on the tree? (Perched on a limb or 
clinging to the trunk.) Remember this is a Woodpecker, and most of its kind cling to 
trees instead of perching. The class should observe the position of the tail (outer end 
braced against the trunk) and, 
if possible, note character of 
tail- feathers. (Sharp, pointed 
ends). Of what use is such a 
tail? (Acts as a prop.) Since 
Mr. and Mrs. Flicker have not 
set up housekeeping, we may 
look in at the door. In what 
kind of limb are they build- 
ing? (Dead limb. Knock on 
the limb with a stone.) Why? 
(Because it is easier to dig out 
the decaying particles of wood.) 
Fathom the hole, to find how 
far it extends. (One to three 
feet.) What is the advantage of 
so deep a hole? (To escape 
enemies and better protect 
inmates from the weather.) Let 
the class look for places on the 
tree where a Woodpecker has 
been drilling. What was it after? 
(Grubs.) We may call the 
Flicker a tree surgeon. Why? 
(The tree is the landlord and 
Dr. Flicker pays rent to his 
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lodgers do not pay rent and are 
injurious to the health of the tree.) We have found that Dr. Flicker sometimes eats 
things which reflect upon his good character, and at other times he eats things which 
make him very useful. 

Lesson II. Indoor Observation.—Use stuffed specimens and pictures. The class 
should collect illustrative material such as that shown in Figure 1. The teacher may 
exchange material with distant schools. The portion of a tree, for instance, illustrated 
in Figure 2 came from the Pacific Coast. It shows the work of the California Wood- 
pecker, a red-headed Woodpecker on the western edge of our continent, which drills 
holes and stores acorns in them for future use. 

Review the field-trip, asking about the Flicker’s flight, colors, home, call and food. 
The class is now ready to make close observations, and to study some of the detailed 
structures which fit the Woodpecker for its life, which has been observed in the field. 
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Lead the class to discover the difference between the male and the female. Mr. 
Flicker has a moustache. Madame Flicker, of course, has not. If all of the colors of 
the plumage were not seen on the trip, they should be noted now. 

Compare the arrangement of the toes with that of the Robin. The Flicker has two 
toes in front and two behind, the Robin has three in front and one behind. Who remem- 
bers something the Woodpecker.was doing that it could not have done as well if its 
toes had been arranged like the Robin’s? (Clinging to the side of the tree.) What was 
the position of its tail when it was clinging to the trunk? (It was bent under against the 
tree.) Look closely at the tail and tell how it differs from the Robin’s tail. (It has sharp- 
pointed, stiff feathers.) What use does the Flicker make of such a tail? (Helps hold 
itself on the trunk.) We call this kind of tail a prop. Tell the different ways in which the 
Woodpecker is fitted to cling to tree trunks. (The toes are arranged like ice-tongs for 
nipping, and the bird braces itself with its tail.) Why does the Flicker want to cling to 
the side of the tree? (To excavate for grubs, or to build a home.) What tool does the 
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Flicker use for this work? (The bill.) In what way is its bill a good instrument for this 
work? (Sharp-pointed, stout and hard.) 

The teacher may now tell the class the following story, using material such as is 
shown in Fig. 1 to illustrate the point. Yesterday, we found places in the apple tree 
where Dr. Woodpecker had performed a surgical operation. (Open the sticks, which 
have been split.) Inside of this tree were ‘worm tracks’ such as are seen here. Worms 
did not make these borings, but young beetles called grubs. They correspond to the 
caterpillar stage of the butterfly. Dr. Woodpecker came along and saw where Mr. 
Grub had broken entrance and decided that here was a good meal. Now he did not 
start to get baby beetle by boring in at the place where the grub entered, as perhaps you 
and I would do. He held his head close to the trunk and listened. The hard, dry wood 
is a good telephone, and he heard the grub clicking away as he was digging his tunnel. 
Dr. Woodpecker, after his diagnosis, determined the nearest way to the worm and 
began to drill. How couid he get the worm out after drilling the hole? He has just the 
right kind of an instrument for such work, his tongue. He thrust his tongue through the 
white grub, drew him out and ate him. His tongue is covered with a sticky substance 
. which enables him to catch ants. Three thousand ants have been found in the stomach 
of one Flicker. 

The Flicker is a carpenter, as well as a doctor. I am going to tell you how he builds 
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his home. First he outlines his doorway like this. (Make a circle with dots.) He gets 
it just the right size. It is not so large that cats can come in, and not so small that he 
cannot get in himself. Could we draw a doorway just the right size for our house? He 
then uses his bill as a pick and begins to chip away the wood, to make a hole. He enjoys 
the work in the same way that we do when we build a house. Fig. 3. 

Lesson III. Comparisons.—Use stuffed specimens, pictures of other kinds of Wood- 
peckers, and exchange material. Have the class discover points in which all Wood- 
peckers are alike. How may we distinguish them? The Downy and the Hairy Wood- 
peckers may often be attracted near schoolhouses and homes by hanging pieces of beef 
fat in the trees. Fig. 4. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CORRELATIONS 


Lesson IV. Language.—Let the class suppose that they are Flickers, and tell about 
themselves. Ask each pupil to write a story on what one Woodpecker did as he watched 
it for fifteen minutes. In schools where children dramatize, it might be profitable and 
interesting to write a drama with the Flicker, an apple tree, and a fat baby beetle 
as characters. 

The Flicker affords an unusual opportunity for word study. Mr. Colburn gave 36 
common names of this species in the Audubon Magazine for June, 1887. The Country 
Life in America, July, 1913, says that there are 126 names. These names are nicknames, 
each of which gives a hint of some characteristic of the bird. Have the class determine 
which indicates the color, song, flight, and habits of the bird: Yellow-hammer, Pique- 
bois Jaune, Yellow-shafted Woodpecker, Yellow-winged Woodpecker, Crescent-bird, 
Clape, Cave-duc, Fiddler, Hittock, Hick-wall, Piute or Perrit, Wake-up, Yaffle, Yarrup, 
Yucker, Tapping-bird, High-hold, High-holder, and the High-hole. 

The Woodpeckers have not attained the literary rank of the Bluebird, the Oriole, 
and some others. Walt Whitman speaks of “The High-hole flashing his golden wings.” 

Lesson V. Drawing.—Fill in outline drawings with colored pencils or water-colors. 
These outlines may be made on a hectograph. It is worth while to make different views, as 
a front view of the Flicker to show polka-dots and locket; side view, to show the mous- 
tache of Father Flicker or its absence in Madame Flicker, and the golden wing shafts; 
back view in flight, to show the white field mark, barred color scheme on the back, and 
the red patch on the back of the head. Simple drawings, to illustrate the story of the 
Flicker’s activities, bring out skill and interest. Such a series of sketches might include 
the bird flying up from the ground; position on the trunk; head bent back for hammering; 
outline of a doorway; the completed mansion; the eggs in the nest; bringing food; the 
babies, with mouths wide-opened to receive the food, and the young on a limb receiving 
a lesson in flying. The food for the young, it should be explained, is invisible as it is 
partly digested in the alimentary canal. The process of feeding is peculiar since the 
food is literally pumped into the mouth of the young. 

Lesson VI. Manual Training.—The construction of a home for the Flicker. Hollow 
out a small block of wood leaving the bark on the outside. The opening from the out- 
side should have a diameter of two and a half inches. Modeling the home and eggs in 
clay is fascinating work for the younger grades. The Flicker does not build a nest. The 
eggs rest upon small chips, which probably fall to the bottom of the hole during the 
construction of the house. 

Lesson VII. Music.—There are not many opportunities to correlate the study of 
the Flicker with music. The cry is rather difficult to imitate. The drumming is worthy 
of imitation in the elementary grades. Try to differentiate between the Flicker’s drum- 
ming as a pastime and its picking for food. The noisiness of the Flicker may be con- 
trasted with the music of some of our more accomplished feathered singers. 
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[The “suggestive lessons” given above show admirably the possibilities of bird- 
study in the ordinary grade school, and are the result of a trained instructor’s fruitful 
experience. The average teacher possesses very little field experience, and it is this lack 
which a visiting nature-study instructor might help to supply in the way of outlining 
methods of observation and presentation. Too much has been expected of teachers, and, 
until they receive adequate assistance, nature-study will not make the progress that it 
should. Audubon Societies in every state might well embrace the opportunity to take 
the initial step in defining the most desirable methods for teaching bird-study as a part 
of nature-study.—A. H. W.] 


THE DOWNY WOODPECKER 
By GARRETT NEWKIRK 

The Downy is a drummer-boy, his drum a hollow limb; 

If people listen or do not, it’s all the same to him. 
He plays a Chinese melody, and plays it with a will, 

Without another drumstick but just his little bill; 
And he isn’t playing all for fun, nor just to have a lark, 

He’s after every kind of bug or worm within the bark; 
Or, if there is a coddling-moth, he’ll get him without fail, 

While holding firmly to the tree with all his toes, and tail. 
He is fond of every insect, and every insect egg; 

He works for everything he gets, and never has to beg. 
From weather either cold or hot he never runs away; 

So, when you find him present, you may hope that he will stay. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 
For Teachers and Pupils 


Exercise XVII: Correlated with Elementary Agriculture, 
Botany and Entomology 


THE BIRDS IN HARVEST-TIME 


Among all northern peoples of whatever race, harvest-time is a welcome 
season, if sun and shower have done their work and untimely frosts have not 
occurred. The more civilized races attach great significance to the garnering 
of grain and crops, and no festival days are more genuinely observed than 
those that are set aside in gratitude for ample supplies against the long-con- 
tinued need of winter and spring and early summer, in the sluggish latitudes 
of the north temperate zone. 

Throughout the tropics, there is a more general distribution of the harvest- 
season, for lack of frost or sudden extremes of temperature, together with a 
periodical rainy season, combine to produce favorable conditions for wild and 
cultivated fruits and crops during most months of the year. 

This one fact of even temperature and fairly uniform moisture explains the 
surprising negligence of tropical races in the matter of cultivating and storing 
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food-supplies. In the North, man must make some kind of provision for sub- 
sistence during the cold season, or face starvation.. When we hear of wide- 
spread failure of crops, and consequent famines among peoples who place their 
main dependence on a single crop, as, for example, the failure of the potato- 
crop in Ireland, we get a new conception of what disappointment and misery 
the harvest-time may bring in certain parts of the world. 

When, on the contrary, we read that millions of bushels of corn and wheat 
are safely harvested on our vast western farms, then we know that business 
will be more secure, as well as that numberless homes will have peace and — 
plenty for the ensuing year. 

There is much yet to be learned about growing crops and fruit successfully 
in different climates, so much, indeed, that all progressive governments employ 
men to study the soil, conditions of moisture, temperature, frost, and all 
eise that has to do with successful agriculture in the interests of the people at 
large. Our own government publishes many bulletins each year about crop- 
culture, for the benefit of all who till the land. 

One investigator is actually comparing the climates of different localities, 
in order to see how certain crops or fruits may be grown at any point on the 
earth’s surface where suitable conditions prevail. 

Birds need information about the location of food-supplies and their time 
of maturing, as much as man does; but how differently the bird must work out 
for itself its problem of subsistence! In the first place, a bird has the power of 
flight, which enables it to visit many different localities during the course of 
the year, and consequently, to avail itself of food-supplies in great variety. It 
is not surprising to learn that nearly every species of bird has a varied diet, and 
is capable of adapting itself to a changing food-supply readily. 

Probably water-birds are more restricted than land-birds in diet, for what 
reason you can easily guess. How quickly water-birds may adapt themselves 
to new food-supplies has been demonstrated in zoélogical parks, where many 
different species are often successfully kept under artificial conditions. The 
Bob-white is an unusually good example of a species which varies its diet 
widely. It is not only insectivorous, but also strongly vegetarian in its feeding- 
habit. Experiments show that it will eat at least 149 different kinds of insects, as 
well as 129 different kinds of vegetable food. Comparatively very few species 
are strictly insectivorous or strictly vegetarian. Perhaps we should discover, 
if we studied the birds about us closely enough, that the most inveterate 
vegetarians now and then try a toothsome insect, or that most of the so-called 
insect-eaters do not occasionally disdain a berry. 

It is well at this season to scrutinize our home neighborhoods very 
closely, in order to discover what sort of harvest awaits the birds. Many 
a weed passes our eyes unnoticed that offers a feast to seed-eating birds. It is 
not unusual to see a flock of Sparrows or Juncos apparently searching for food 
where nothing but a few sparse stocks or thin fringe of roadside weeds appear. 
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Quickly and thoroughly the tiny feathered gleaners take the unnoticed harvest, 
at the same time, ridding the land perhaps of some dreaded pest. The reason 
we so seldom notice the birds in the harvest-season is because they are scat- 
tered here and there in small groups, usually most of them having donned the 
inconspicuous post-nuptial plumage before the journey south. 

Some of the permanent residents have a wide range of diet, as one may dis- 
cover by following the movements of the Blue Jay. Not infrequently at this 
time of year, the Crow, in small or large numbers, may be seen hunting grass- 
hoppers in pastures or mow-fields, a fact which every farmer should take into 
account. The vigilant Chickadee keeps an eye on its favorite insect prey, and 
locates the eggs of the numerous family of plant-lice, particularly of those 
which oviposit on apple, birch and willow trees. The eggs of the fall canker- 
worm, too, and cocoons of tiny moths, are greedily sought and much relished 
by this useful bird. 

While the woodchuck is taking its last nap in the open, and the muskrat is 
beginning its preparations for winter, migratory birds are passing south daily, 
some in scattered groups, others in large flocks. Shrill crickets and rasping 
katydids or piping tree-frogs keep up an uninterrupted evening chorus, other- 
wise one might more frequently hear the calls of the flying travelers, especially 
on clear nights. Now is the time when bears are fattening for their winter 
sleep, and squirrels and raccoons—the one by day, the other by night—are 
visiting cornfields in search of the cultivated delicacy they so much prize. 

It is a season of change and provisioning against the needs of winter. We 
recall the stores of nuts, the snugly-lined holes and lodges, the curiously-formed 
hibernacula, and the long, leisurely flights of the various mammals, insects and 
birds of which we have read in books; and who does not wish to see these things 
for himself instead of looking at them on a pictured page! 

No better fall study can be made than exploring the harvest-fields of the 
birds; for, with their discovery, will come a knowledge of many plants, insects, 
mammals and invertebrate creatures along the shores, the river-valleys, in 
meadows, fields and forest, throughout the country, and even within the limits 
of large city parks. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. Where do toads go during September? 

2. What animals are mating? Which are living unmated? Do the young follow the 
mother or the father after the family separates? 
3. What snakes are born now? Do any snakes lay eggs, and if so, when? 
4. Observe ants. What kind of winter home do they make? 
5. Do fishes change their habitat in the fall? 
6. What kind of food is the deer likely to find now, and where? 
7. Study the habits of wasps, bees and hornets. 
8. What is the difference between a chrysalid, a pupa, and a cocoon? 
9. What are Cecropia moths doing? Locusts and grasshoppers? 
10. How many generations do plant-lice have during a year? 
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11. What becomes of the butterflies? 
12. Study goldenrods and asters. What insects do you find on them? Do birds 
visit them? 

13. Count the number of times a cricket sings per minute. 

14. Does a change in weather affect the singing of crickets, and, if so, how? 

15. Make a collection of weed-seeds, studying the distribution of weeds and the 
birds which feed upon them. 


REFERENCES 
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SHarp: Wild Life near Home.—A. H. W. 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


THE VALUE OF BIRDS 


For the last two or three years I have been making a study of birds, and I 
am very much interested in them. We have an Audubon Society which meets 
every two weeks. There are thirty-six members. 

The Mockingbird is one of the best singers of the United States. The 
Nightingale of Europe and the Mockingbird of the United States are valued the 
same for singing. The Mockingbird is one of the first to sing in the spring. In 
the states that border on the Gulf of Mexico the Mockingbird sings all the 
winter, and sometimes up to the northern border of the Southern States. He 
sings on a bright, clear February morning, when ice is on the trees. 

The Cardinals are beautiful song-birds. They have for a long time been 
cage-birds. They have beautiful plumage and a beautiful song; that is why so 
many people have them for cage-birds. They are sometimes called the ‘Vir- 
ginia Nightingales.’ 

The Carolina Wren calls, ‘Tea-kettle, tea-kettle, tea-kettle, sweet-william, 
sweet-william, sweet-william, come-to-me, come-to-me, come-to-me.’ It has 
such a sweet tone! 

The Robins are the most helpful birds. They kill a large number of insects 
in one day. They save the farmers’ dollars by eating the insects that kill their 
crops. The people of Virginia passed a law that the Robins should not be killed. 
They go down South to stay through the winter where it is warm. The people 
down there go out at night with torches and kill them when they cannot get 
away. Down South the Robins eat some kind of berries most of the time. The 
berries make them drunk and they cannot fly. 

The Bob-white or Partridge, which it is sometimes called, helps the farmers 
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by eating the worms off of the crops. The Bob-whites get in a circle, with their 
heads on the outside. When they see anyone coming, they fly away. 
The Flickers and Woodpeckers save a lot of trees by picking the worms out 
of them. The people down South do not like the Woodpeckers because they 
6 pick holes through the oranges.—HELEN BopMER (age 10 years), Aldie Graded 
School, Virginia. 


{Compare the observation that the Mockingbird down South “Sings on a bright, clear 
morning when ice is on the trees,” with the fairly frequent records of its appearance in 
the North during cold weather. If a favorite food-supply should tempt this species 
farther north, it would probably adapt itself to the colder climate quickly. 

The Cardinal formerly was found regularly on Long Island, and is at present a 
familiar resident of Central Park, New York City. The practice of caging this beauti- 
ful songster used to be quite common, even among kind and intelligent people. In 
Indiana, for example, the writer remembers meeting a good Christian woman who 
counted it no wrong to go out in the woods with a cage and capture Cardinals, a prac- 
tice from which she derived some small gain. The familiar Robin offers many points of 
interest for study, among which are its feeding-habits during the year as it travels 
North and South. Will the observer describe the berries on which Robins get “drunk?” 
—A. H. W.] 


HOME BIRD-STUDY 


I am a boy twelve years old in the fifth grade, and I am very much interested 
in bird-study and belong to the Junior Audubon class. I am looking at the 
different kinds of birds every day. I have put up one bird-house, and my 
brother has put up two. I have seen just one Robin go into my bird-house, and 
that was on a rainy day. A mother and father bird make a nest in our thorn 
tree every year. I watch them build their nest every time, and there are two 
Barn Swallows that make their nest in our barn. They renew their nest a little 
every year. It is made like a little brick house, and sometimes they both go 
out together and sometimes the father bird will stay on the nest and let the 
mother go out. There is a Woodpecker’s nest in our apple tree. I was looking 
at it this morning. It looked like a new nest. I think I have told you enough 
about birds. I have joined the Boy Scouts and we have a meeting every week. 
—CLARENCE Fitzwater, Branchport, N.Y. 

[It is a daily pleasure to feel acquainted with the bird neighbors in one’s own grounds, 
as this observer shows in his description of nesting birds. Barn Swallows are particu- 
larly attractive to watch during the nesting-season, and, although not as neat builders 
as some species, no nest is more snug and secure than that of these Swallows. A second 


brood is reared sometimes in the same nest as the first, after a few repairs in the way of a 
layer of mud and fresh lining have been added.—A. H. W.] 


THE PINTAIL 


By HERBERT K. JOB 


Che Mational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET No. 76 


Along the wild shores of Lake Winnipegosis, in northern Manitoba, in a 
region known as the Waterhen River Country, extends a wide belt of bog and 
meadow, back of which lies the unbroken, primeval, poplar forest. This forest 
abounds in moose and deer, and there covies of Ruffed Grouse whir up 
before one into the low trees with surprising frequency, and gaze curiously 
at their first sight of man. The interminable strip of marsh by the lake har- 
bors throngs of waterfowl of many sorts. Much of it is overgrown with a 
bewildering maze of reed, rush, and cane, dissected by narrow, winding, water- 
ways, here and there uniting in open ponds, This is the home of such birds 
as the various Grebes, the Loon, Black Tern, Bittern, and the Canvasback, 
Redhead, and Ruddy Ducks. Other parts are more open and meadow-like. 
In one part this meadow is alkaline, and a series of shallow, brackish ponds 
and pools with muddy margins extends for many miles. Although the clouds 
of mosquitos bred in these pools are dreadful, compensations are present. 
Along these shores, late in May, feed tribes of migratory shore-birds in elegant 
nuptial plumage—Sandpipers, Plovers, the Lesser Yellowlegs, some Marbled 
Godwits, an occasional Hudsonian Godwit, an American Avocet, or a pretty 
party of Northern Phalaropes, swimming like tiny geese. 

Out in the middle of the pools flocks of ducks disport themselves—all 
breeding in the vicinity. They are not very wild, and I can readily approach 
them behind tall grass or bushes, and, with my field-glass, see each one as 
clearly as though it were actually in hand. They are of the kind which pre- 
fers the shallow, open pools of the prairie sloughs. The males are in gaudy 
spring livery, and all swim in mated pairs, each of which has its nest hidden 
not far away in the old grass of the past season. Some are still laying eggs, 
and the partial sets are cleverly covered with a blanket of down plucked by 
the female from the under surface of her body. Others have covered their 
brooded eggs, and are out for a restful swim and luncheon with the lordly 
head of the house, who is too aristocratic to take his turn on the eggs, and will 
soon forsake his spouse to moult off his finery in remote recesses of the tangled 
bog. Conspicuous by large size among this company are some Mallards, con- 
trasting sharply with the small Blue-winged and Green-winged Teals. That 
gaudy drake of moderate size, and his plain spouse, both with enormous bills, 
are Spoonbills or Shovelers. A few Gadwalls and American Widgeons also 
are to be seen. Yonder white-backed Lesser Scaups seemingly should be with 
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their deep-diving relatives, the Canvasbacks, but they nest in the grass at the 
edge of these shallow sloughs. 

But what are those slender, elegant ducks, long of neck, agile of movement, 
the male an exquisite gray and white, with a long spike of tail held up care- 
fully out of the water? At last I have found the Pintail; and it is well worth 
a journey of over two thousand miles to visit it in its summer home. It isa 
duck of distinction, clad with grace and beauty, with sprightliness of disposition, 
and a rakishness of form which together prove it of distinguished lineage. It 
is the greyhound of the anatine world, rather than the mastiff or collie. One 


PINTAILS FLYING NEAR MARSH ISLAND REFUGE, LOUISIANA 
Photographed by H. K. Joby New Year’s Morning. 1914 


might even venture to term it the “sportiest” of the ducks—active, alert, 
possessed of real “‘style;”’ and, although moderate in weight, of sufficiently 
good food-quality. Though fairly shy and watchful, it is not hard to surprise 
it in the small reedy pools which it often frequents. The flock is likely to bunch 
when alarmed, and travels with ranks compact. 

In one of these small alkaline ponds, on a small grassy island, where grew 
also a few low bushes and clumps of weeds, I found a nest, probably of one 
of those pairs I had watched through my glass. It was the fifth of June, a 
cold, stormy day. I had waded to the island, sinking to the tops of long boots, 
and had begun to beat about, hoping to start some duck from her nest. Sud- 
denly there was a flutter and a spring, and a grayish duck with sharp tail- 
feathers shot into the air, and hurtled off, on her own wings and on those 
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of the keen northeast wind. What other duck of these marshes than the Green- 
winged Teal or the Pintail could quite hit that pace! She had protected her 
eight eggs from the rain till the last possible instant, and then made up well 
for lost time. 

The nest was typical, a rather frail affair, about the size of the crown of 
a hat, situated in a slight hollow amid not very tall grass and weeds, quite 
near some low bushes—a mere little rim of dry grass, lined with a moderate 
amount of grayish down. The eggs were rather small and narrow for the appar- 
ent size of the bird, and were light buff, with a decided greenish or olive hue. 
This greenish tinge distinguishes them from the white and creamy eggs of the 
Gadwall or Widgeon, and from the brown eggs of the Scaup, all of similar 
size; while their size differentiates them from the eggs of the other ducks of 
that region. Hence an experienced person may pretty surely identify a Pin- 
tail’s eggs even without seeing the owner. 

The number of eggs in a set is likely to be fewer than in the case of the other 
ducks mentioned, nor is the maximum as large as with some. I have found 
probably about thirty nests of the Pintail. In records of twenty-one of these 
which were accessible, two had five incubated eggs, three had six, six had 
seven and eight, three had nine, and only one had ten. Its other neighbors very 
seldom have less than eight, nine to eleven being common. Of large sets, I 
have found a Golden-eye with sixteen, a Ruddy Duck, Redhead, and Canvas- 
back each with fifteen, and a Redhead with the surprising number of twenty- 
two, every one fertile. 

No duck is less particular about nesting near water than this species. 
Though we may see the pair swimming in the sloughs during the nesting-season, 
the nest may be almost anywhere—perhaps on a dry island or elevation in 
a marsh, but, as likely as not, far back on the sun-parched prairie, where I 
have found nests a mile from the nearest water. 

The Pintail and the Mallard are the earliest of the ducks to lay eggs. The 
ice does not disappear from those big lakes of the far Northwest till about 
the middle of May, but by the 25th of June I have caught young Pintails 
two months or more old, showing that the eggs were laid as early as the first 
week in April, when the country was still in the grip of winter. Most sets, 
however, seem to be laid early in May, though some are not forthcoming 
till late in the month, very possibly after an early set had been frozen or flooded. 

The downy young are very different in appearance from the young of other 
river-ducks. Instead of being yellow and brown, they are brownish black, 
mottled with whitish above, and with grayish white on the underparts. 

These earliest broods are able to fly by the middle of July, whereas the 
late-breeding Scaups and Scoters do not mature their young before the first 
week of October. By early August there are considerable flocks in the prairie 
sloughs of young Pintails and Mallards. Having had as yet no experience of 
man they are then quite tame, and it is great fun to creep close up to them 
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with the reflecting camera as they feed in the small ponds in the marsh. Away 
they go with a thunder of wings when one steps out from the rushes on the 
edge, and one may get splendid “shots” just as they spring into the air. Even 
thus early they are well practised in the long standing jump. 

Maturing so soon, they begin to migrate rather early, so that flocks appear 
' south of their breeding-range in the northern states early in September. Yet 
they are hardy, for some winter as far north as Long Island Sound, and in 
various localities they linger until ice forms. They winter on our southern 
coasts, and down through Mexico to Panama. Early March sees them mov- 
ing back through the United States again, and by the last of the month 
some are on their more southerly breeding-grounds. They breed mostly in 
the interior and western districts, especially in the prairie states, northward 
from Iowa and Nebraska, commonly in North Dakota, and north to the Arctic 
coast. Cosmopolitans, they are well known in Europe also. 

Though not given much to quacking, like the Mallard and Black Duck, 
they utter now and then a subdued quack, but more often express themselves 
in a soft chattering or low whistle. For the most part I have heard little sound 
from them, but they are said at times to be noisy. 

Like most ducks in fresh water, the Pintail devours all sorts of insects and 
small aquatic creatures, snapping eagerly at flies and mosquitos on the wing. 
It is fond of succulent water-plants, such as wild cherry, eating both roots 
and seeds, and even of nuts, where these grow not far from the water. Ponds 
are preferred to streams, and in winter grain-fields, meadows, and even the 
prairies, have attractions. 

In the West, where there are prairies and marshes, this is one of the most 
abundant ducks, but in the East it is rather scarce. There, fearful of ever- 
present persecution, the few that do come to us slip so furtively at night into 
ponds and meadows that few besides the keenest of gunners detect their pre- 
sence. How difficult seems the harried fowl in the hunting-season from the 
beautiful “greyhound of the air” on its breeding-grounds, so gentle when it 
has less to fear. Would that the new era of Federal protection might make 
more abundant everywhere this beautiful, graceful wildfowl! 
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A DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ORNITHOLOGY 


A Department of Applied Ornithology, 
created by the National Association of 
Audubon Societies in response to a new 
trend of interest, as revealed in a notable 
public demand, is the latest up-to-the- 
minute fact in wild-bird conservation. 

The public, having been educated to 
appreciate bird-protection, and aroused 
to great interest in wild life, not only 
frowns upon the slaughter of birds, but 
is becoming eager to do something 
definite and practical to increase them. 
This is especially true of those who own 
estates, the and 
enjoy the fruits of his effort to attract 
and preserve birds. 

More and more people are feeding wild 
birds, and them with nest- 
boxes and nest-building materials. Many 
land are being employed as 
Park commission- 
ers, clubs, and real-estate companies are 


where owner may see 


providing 


tracts of 
preserves and refuges. 


seeking expert advice to increase wild 
bird-life, as a means of enhancing the 
attractiveness of public parks or of private 
property. Many persons are finding in 
the breeding of game-birds and water- 
fowl on their estates an absorbing recrea- 
tion. Surprising numbers of wealthy men 
have gone into this. Farmers and others 


are attracting birds to protect their har- 
vests, and are beginning to breed edible 
species for profit. 


Positions are opening 
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for trained men as game-breeders, skilled 
wardens, or managers of estates where 
birds are to be bred. 

So many requests for help and informa- 
tion along these lines have come to the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties that the Directors have felt for some 
time that it would be wise to establish a 
Department of Applied Ornithology. 
Herbert K. Job, lately State Ornitholo- 
gist of Connecticut, has been appointed 
Economic Ornithologist in Charge. He 
has been experimenting and studying 
along these practical lines for many years. 

Mr. Job will be in position to give per- 
sonal assistance to commissioners of city 
parks, to owners of estates, and to any 
others needing instruction in the best 
methods of increasing wild bird-life by 
artificial means. It is the purpose of the 
Association to use his services in such a 
way as to be of the greatest good to the 
cause, and it expects to accomplish this 
end by means of lectures, bulletins, cor- 
respondence, and personal visits. | 

Special funds have been subscribed by 
members and friends of the Association, 
to open and develop this important and 
tremendously useful field of effort. Mem- 
bers and others who may be interested 
in taking advantage of this new line of 
the. Association’s work are invited to 
correspond with the home office. 


NHILL along the coast of 
Maine are numerous 
rocky islands, which 
afford ideal summer 
homes for various 
kinds of seabirds that 
swarm over the 
waters of our North 
Atlantic. In fact, this 
interesting region 
is the greatest nursery of sea-fowl on our 
entire coast. On the thirty-five rookery- 
islands known to have been occupied the 
past summer, more sea-birds gathered to 
rear their young than were to be found 
in the entire stretch of coast between 
Maine and the extremity of Florida. 

On July 12, the writer, in company 
with Mr. Edward H. Forbush, boarded 
at Bar Harbor the commodious yacht 
Avocet, owned and commanded by our 
matchless host, Mr. William P. Wharton. 
For eight days we cruised, visiting in 
turn one after another of the sea-bird 
colonies, inspecting the work of the Asso- 
ciation’s fifteen wardens, and making 
notes on the bird-life that was found. For 
thirteen years most of these islands have 
been guarded in summer, and the increase 
of the sea-bird population has been 
enormous. 


Hosts of Herring Gulls 


Without doubt, the most numerous 
water-bird of the region is the Herring 
Gull—that splendid, long-winged flyer so 
common about our eastern harbors dur- 
ing the winter and early spring months. 
Thirteen islands are now used by them as 
breeding-places. On the island of No- 
Man’s-Land not less than 30,000 are 
believed to assemble in summer. The 
large, handsome eggs are laid in nests on 
the ground, sometimes among vegetation 
and often on the bare rocks. On a few of 
the islands individual Gulls construct 
bulky nests in the evergreen trees. 

After hatching, the young quickly 
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THE CRUISE OF THE AVOCET 
Illustrated from Photographs by Edward H. Forbush 


leave the nest and run about among the 
bushes and rocks at will. When ap- 
proached, they show a wonderful ability 
to hide, and we often found them wedged 
in under boulders, or squatting flat among 
the thick growths of raspberry bushes. 
We found it difficult to induce them to 
stand still to have their photographs 
taken. It took the three of us about 
twenty minutes to get the picture of the 
two downy young shown standing on a 
rock in one of the accompanying illustra- 
tions. We discovered, however, that by 
placing a young Gull on its back and hold- 
ing it there for a minute or two it would 
become very docile, and would submit 
without further resistance to the ordeal of 
having its picture taken. 

The young suffer much from the attacks 
of old Gulls. Many dozens were found 
which had been killed by picking on the 
head; in fact, on more than one occasion 
we witnessed a heartless attack of this 
kind. 

It was rather difficult to approach 
close enough to the adult birds to get 
good photographs. Mr. Forbush, how- 
ever, erected an umbrella-blind in the 
colony on Great Duck Island, and by 
means of fish-head bait secured several 
photographs of hungry Gulls at the very 
satisfactory distance of six feet. 


Terns and Their Troubles 


Arctic and Common Terns abound in 
these waters. There are not less than 
twenty islands where they breed, and small 
colonies of a few pairs each are scattered 
about on many isolated ledges of rock. 
They appear to nest later than the gulls, 
for we found numbers of eggs unhatched, 
although some young were sufficiently 
advanced to fly with ease. Like the Gulls, 
they often lay their eggs on the bare 
rocks, with no suggestion of nesting 
material. From these insecure positions 
the eggs are often rolled away by the wind. 
On Eastern Egg Rock several hundred 
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abandoned eggs were found. They had 
been washed off the rocks by a recent 
This is an illustration of the 
natural vicissitudes to which these birds 
are subject, and which make human pro- 
tection so necessary under present con- 
ditions. The lobstermen of the region do 
not, as a rule, distinguish between the 
two species of Terns, but call both 
“Mettrix.” 


storm. 


Elusive Petrels 


No casual observer walking over one 
of these colony islands would dream that 
any specimen of the “Mother Cary’s 
Chicken” was near; but under the edges 
of logs, stumps, and boulders, openings 
to underground passages may be dis- 
covered. Run your hand into one of 
these, and you are pretty sure to finda 


MR. FORBUSH ERECTING A BLIND ON GREAT DUCK ISLAND. AUDUBON WARDEN 
JOSEPH M. GREY ON THE LEFT 


YOUNG GULLS, PHOTOGRAPHED UNDER VARIOUS CONDITIONS 


Leach’s Petrel. If this be in the midst of 
a Tern colony, toss the bird in the air, 
and immediately every one of the hun- 
dreds of Screaming Terns that are flying 
about overhead will cease their cries and 
fly like mad toward the open sea. They 
act as though they had seen a ghost. 
Petrels begin to lay their eggs here about 
July 15, and the warden on Great Duck 
Island says they continue to breed until 
so late in the autumn that often the old 
and young are frozen in their nests. 

One night we lay for a time on a bed of 
evergreen boughs among the rocks of 
Little Duck Island. By half-past eight 
o’clock the cries of the last belated home- 
coming Gulls had ceased. For a time all 
was quiet. Then suddenly, in the still 
night air, peculiar un-bird-like sounds 
began to come out of the darkness all 
about us. The great army of Petrels, 
which had been feeding at sea all day, 
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/ 
had begun to arrive, and from the mouths 
of their nesting-burrows they were calling 
to their mates, which since early morning 
had been guarding the subterranean nests. 


Other Birds 


Most of the sea-bird islands are inhab- 
ited by small colonies of Black Guille- 
mots, and as they fly up before the boat, 
or wheel past you as you clamber along 
the rocky shore, their red ‘feet and white 
wing-patches give them a most charac- 
teristic and interesting appearance. Their 
eggs and young are well hidden under the 
immense windrows of gigantic boulders 
against which the waves continually beat. 

Puffins are found nesting on Machias 
Seal Island in the mouth of the Bay of 
Fundy, but ordinarily they do not breed 
south of that point at this time. Proba- 
bly fifty or sixty pairs of Eiders hatch 
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their eggs every summer on the guarded 
islands of the Maine coast. 

Ravens are not uncommon on these 
we found them on at least 
their nests 
are usually built in evergreen trees. Just 
what damage they do in the bird-com- 
munities is not known with certainty, but 
we strongly suspected that the remains of 
a dozen young Night Herons found in one 
colony bore mute testimony to the powers 
of this magnificent representative of the 
family Corvide. It is well known that 
elsewhere Ravens are a pest to breeding- 
colonies of Sea-birds.—T. G. P. 


islands, and 


two occasions. Apparently 
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YOUNG GREAT BLUE HERONS AND THEIR NEST, ON BRADBURY ISLAND 


TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Notice to Members 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties will convene at ten o’clock, A. M., on 
Tuesday, October 27, 1914, at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, West 
Seventy-seventh Street and Central Park 
West, New York City. 

A program of more than usual interest 
is being prepared, and it is hoped that 
there may be a large attendance of mem- 
bers and their friends——T. GrLBert 


PEARSON, Secretary. 


A CAT WITH A ROBIN 


Wilbur Smith, of South’. Norwalk, 
Connecticut, has sent the accompanying 
photograph of a cat, with remarks: 

“My neighbor’s cat came into our yard 
and pounced upon a Robin. The delighted 
neighbor said, ‘She is a fine hunter,’ while 
another remarked, ‘It is the cat’s nature.’ 
Most of the winter birds in one neighbor- 
hood in which I am acquainted were 
killed and eaten because the suet was 
placed where the cats could catch the birds 
while feeding. 

“T saw seven cats tied in a dooryard 
to keep them from catching birds; but 
some young Robins came out of a nest 
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A TRAP FOR CATS 


WHAT ABOUT THE CAT? 


and the tied cats caught three of them 
Surely, any observant person can see that 
the cat is a great menace to our wild birds. 
When shall we grapple with the cat evil?” 

At Hempstead, on Long Island, New 
York, lives G. W. Pewksbury, who is a 
lover of birds and an enemy to stray cats. 

He has sent a photograph of the trap 
he uses in capturing cats, which is built 
after the manner of the old-fashioned 
“rabbit gun.” This trap is nine inches 
square and twenty-nine inches long. 

“T bait it with fishheads,’’ writes Mr. 
Pewksbury, “and with it I have made a 
record of fourteen cats in one month.” 


GEORGE PAYNE McLEAN 
United States Senator from Connecticut 
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The one big outstanding figure for bird- 
protection in.the Congress of the United 
States is George Payne McLean, Senator 
from Connecticut. There are, of course, 
many men in Congress who may be depen- 
ded on to always stand for the conserva- 
tion of wild-life; but Senator McLean is 
the one ever on the alert, who rounds up the 
friends of the birds when times of stress 
arise. If they are slow in mobolizing, he 
is the redoubtable Belgian who throws 
himself into the path of the invaders of 
the rights of the birds, and holds them in 
check until the forces of the country can 
come to his assistance. He has done this 
sort of thing over and over again. This is 
the gentleman who is the father of the 
Federal Migratory-Bird Law, which is so 
often referred to affectionately as the 
“McLean Law.” It was his speech, de- 
livered on the floor of the Senate last year, 
in favor of the Plumage Law, that carried 
the day, and won for America the distinc- 
tion of being the leading nation on earth 
in the matter of bird-protective legislation. 
He is known as “the bird man” of 
Congress. 

Here is an instance that will serve to 
show his influence with his colleagues: 

Last spring, the Finance Committee of 
the Senate decided to starve the Federal 
Migratory-Bird Law to death by cutting 
off all financial support for its enforcement. 
This action was taken after the House had 
passed the Agricultural Bill, in which an 
appropriation of $50,000 had been pro- 
vided for the enforcement of this measure. 
The committee was determined that no 
money should be made available for this 
purpose. Many of us had made appeals, 
but all in vain. Senator McLean went 
before the committee, stated the case forc- 
ibly, and asked them to reconsider and vote 
an appropriation of $10,000. He felt sure 
that if they would do this he could get the 
original amount put back when the com- 
mittee made its final report and the matter 
came up on the floor of the Senate. Mr. 
McLean, remember, is a pronounced Re- 
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publican, and the control of the committee 
was in the hands of dyed-in-the-wool 
Democrats. What happened? Just what 
those who know Senator McLean and his 
influence expected would happen. The 
committee gave him the $10,000, and Jater 
the Senate made the appropriation 
$50,000. 

The Audubon Association and other 
organizations may labor with all their 
might for federal legislation, and do much 
good in stirring up the country to demand 
protection for the birds; but Senator Mc- 
Lean, more than all others combined, must 
be given the credit for actually steering our 
two most important federal laws through 
the machinery of Congress. 

Few persons not members of Congress, 
or among those who know him intimately, 
are aware of his great work for the birds. 
‘He is modest to a most unusual degree. 
Perhaps that is one reason why his col- 
leagues esteem so highly his opinion; they 
know he is not trying to make political 
capital of his achievements. After he has 
won a great battle for the birds in Wash- 
ington, he does not boast of his accomplish- 
ments, but straightway gives the credit 
for his work to others. Here is a typical 
example: After the Government appro- 
priation above referred to was secured, he 
sat down and wrote the Secretary of the 
National Association as follows: 

“Too much praise cannot be given to 
your Association for its assistance in the 
fight for the appropriation. We carried 
the Senate by more than two-thirds on 
both votes. This could not have been done 
but for the intelligent and timely appeals 
to senators emanating from the Audubon 
Societies and friends of the birds through- 
out the country.” 

Everybody loves a generous man, and 
Senator McLean is generous, as well as 
strong, influential, and powerful. He first 
entered the Senate in ro11, and, for the 
good of the birds and the benefit of man- 
kind, let us pray that he may remain there 
for very many years to come. 
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LANDLORDS OFFERING 


BIRD-HOUSES FOR RENT 


MAKING PORTLAND A BIRD CITY 


Mr. William Finley, the National Asso- 
ciation’s Field Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
has been greatly interested in fostering 
the work of the Audubon movement in 
the schools of the far West. In a recent 
report to the home office he said: 

“During the past season, the children 
of the Portland, Oregon, schools have 


built eight thousand bird-houses, and 
placed them in various parks and about 


different sections of the city. The greater 
number of the houses have been built by 
the pupils of the manual-training depart- 
ment of the different schools. The work 
has been encouraged by the Board of Edu- 
cation, and is under the direction of 


PORTLAND SCHOOL-BOYS MAKING BIRD-HOUSES 


L. R. Alderman, City Superintendent of 
Schools. 

“Reports from the children show that a 
large number of the bird-houses have been 
rented to native songsters, the greater 
part to Violet-green Swallows, then Park- 
man Wrens, Bluebirds, and Chickadees. 
Of course, many of the houses, especially 
about the more thickly settled part of the 
city, were seized and held by English 
Sparrows. Some of the boys outwitted 
the Englishers by making the doorways 
too small for a Sparrow, but large enough 
for a Wren or a Swallow. Others have been 
very successful by placing about their 
homes one or two houses for the English 
Sparrows, within ten or fifteen feet of the 
ground, and then putting attractive homes 
for the Swallows and Bluebirds higher up, 
or near the third story. 

“The remark is often made by parents 
and teachers that the attitude of boys 
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toward birds and animals has greatly im- 
proved throughout Oregon during the 
past few years. The making of bird-homes 
and renting them, and the feeding of the 
hungry birds in winter, have created a 
comradship much needed between wild 
birds and children. The value of the Junior 
Audubon Society work cannot well be 
overestimated.” 

Recently a teacher in one of the Port- 
land schools said: 

‘The interest of my pupils in their wild- 
bird friends is shown remarkably in their 
school-room work. They are more wide 
awake and sympathetic. The experiences 
with the birds which they relate form the 
most interesting lessons of the day. Play 
is closely related to work. Three of the 
boys who were the most difficult to manage 
are now the easiest to handle, since they 
have begun to build and rent their bird- 
houses.” 


THE FIRST BIRD FIELD-DAY 


What is believed to be the first Bird 
Field-Day ever held anywhere was enjoyed 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, in Green 
Hill Park, July 22, 1914, under the com- 
bined auspices of the State Grange, the 
State Board of Agriculture, and the State 
Audubon Society; and this department 
of Brrp-Lore has been furnished with 
an admirable report of the proceedings 
by one of our members, Mrs. O. E. Mar- 
shall, to whom we return our thanks and 

* compliments. 

“The idea of such a field-day,”’ Mrs. 
Marshall writes, “first occurred to Mrs. 
George S. Ladd, of Sturbridge, Lecturer 
of the State Grange. She proposed it to 
our State Grange committee on bird- 
protection, and was referred to Edward 
H. Forbush, to whose efforts, and to the 
enlistment of Winthrop Packard, Secre- 
tary of the State Audubon Society, and 
Wilfred Wheeler, Secretary of the Board 
of Agriculture, we owe a splendid success, 
and the presence of a thousand people at 

the park. The occasion was advertised 
by the State Grange Master as one of his 


field-days; by the Board of Agriculture 
in a beautiful colored poster send to all 
post-offices; and by Mr. Packard, who 
sent post-cards to members of the Audu- 
bon Society. Mrs. Ladd also did fine 
advertising in the Worcester papers, 
giving pictures of the speakers to the press. 

“The morning was passed in looking 
over the Audubon exhibit of bird-boxes, 
including a set recently invented and 
manufactured by Mr. Forbush, and called 
the “Pindale;” in examining the Reed 
collection of stuffed birds at the museum 
on the grounds; and in a bird-game, 
which consisted in identifying birds by 
their pictures, of which seventy-one were 
displayed. Eighteen prizes were given, 
consisting of bird-boxes, the book ‘Land 
Birds,” packs of bird post-cards, suet-bags 
and the Reed bird-game, C. K. Reed 
having contributed twenty-five of these 
games for the purpose. Fifty-two persons 
took part, and it is interesting to note 
that three persons made sixty-eight cor- 
rect indentifications out of the possible 
seventy-one. 
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“Mr. Raymond J. Gregory, of Prince- 
ton, chairman of the State Grange’s com- 
mittee on protection of wild birds, pre- 
sided at the afternoon meeting, and the 
speakers were E. E. Chapman, of Ludlow, 
the State Grange Master; Wilfred Whee- 
ler, who promised the codperation of the 
State Board of Agriculture in future work; 
Winthrop Packard; E. H. Forbush; and 
Mrs. Ladd, who announced that the 
State Grange would hold ten Bird Field- 
Days next year, and would present fifty 
bird-boxes to school-children for meritor- 
ious work in the places where these field- 
days should be held. At the close of the 
speaking, bird-walks about the grounds 
taken with leaders, and 
despjte the unfavorable hour for seeing 
or hearing birds, one party found twenty- 
three, another twenty, different kinds. 

“On the next day, the same program 
was repeated so far as possible in Pitts- 
field, with the addition of a pageant under 
the supervision of Mrs. John Noble; but, 
as the unfavorable, 
much of the field-work was omitted.” 

A conference of New England grange 
lecturers at the College of Agriculture at 
Amherst during the following week, called 
by Mrs. Ladd, had a bird period, on July 
30, at which Mr. Gregory presided and 
made an address, and Messrs. Packard 
and Forbush and Mrs. O. E. Marshall 
spoke. It was declared to be the most 
interesting period of the two-days’ con- 
ference. The principal address was that 
on “Special Bird Work,” delivered by 
Mr. Raymond J. Gregory. 

“The subject presents to my mind,” 
said Mr. Gregory, “‘two sides for develop- 
ment—the esthetic and the 
Because we, as Patrons of Husbandry, 
are intensely interested in agriculture, we 
should realize that birds are of as great 
value to life esthetically as they are from 
an economic standpoint. Each may work 
independently of the other, but the best 
results are to be obtained when both are 
considered. Therefore, note the flight, 
song, and plumage of a bird, as well as 
study its economic relations to its sur- 
roundings. A true bird-student should 
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be as eager to try to understand one class 
of facts as the other. 

“It is highly important that every 
state should have its ornithologist. If I 
am not misinformed, but one of the six 
New England states has such a salaried 
officer today, and a compatison of the 
laws in the statue-book of that state with 
the laws of the others reveals a surprising 
difference in the development of that 
live question, which is always before the 
bird-lover, namely bird-protection. Now 
let me urge you to begin, when you return 
to your homes, to work through your 
grange to create a public demand for 
such a state officer and for his appoint- 
ment. Plead your case before your State 
Board of Agriculture, under whose juris- 
diction an ornithologist would be placed. 
Impress on your state master the exceed- 
ingly close and extremely important 
relation of birds to agriculture. Let him 
be informed of the wishes of the people 
of the grange by a little publicity cam- 
paign, and there isn’t a state grange 
master in our land but would rise to the 
occasion and create a_bird-protection 
committee. 

“If you haven’t within your grange 
membership noted students, do not let 
the subject pass without action. It is 
almost impossible today to find a section 
of our state where there is not at least 
one bird-protectionist. Just make your 
best selection and get into touch with 
your master, and ina short time your bird- 
committee will have become a live wire. , 

“What will be its duties? To watch 
the state legislature to see that the exist- 
ing laws are not changed to lower the 
bars of protection; to seek to enact laws 
for the establishment of close seasons for 
those species that are in danger of extinc- 
tion; to make possible the establishment 
of state preserves, where all kinds of life 
may find a haven of rest and security. 
In Massachuetts many town-sanctuaries 
are being established under the’ super- 
vision of the Fish and Game Commission. 
The land-owners. simply waive their 
rights to hunt or fish on these lands for 
a certain period of years; then the state 
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steps in, posts the area, and during the 
hunting-season has the land patrolled by 
a warden. 

“Work for the enactment of a law which 
grants to each town the privilege to 
appoint its own town bird-warden. A 
law of this sort went into operation in 
Massachuetts in 1913 for the first time, 
and already two towns have availed 
themselves of it. The duties of the warden 
would be to arouse interest in birds in his 
locality; to visit the schools of the town 
and talk on che subject to the children; 
to patrol the public lands and preserves 
within the limits of the township; to put 
up bird-boxes and shelter-housés; and in 
winter, when the ground is covered with 
deep snow, to feed the birds. I tell you 
the idea is grand, and you will be amazed 
how quickly benefits will develop when 
once you have aroused the public to the 
importance of bird-life in its community. 

“Many subordinate grange lecturers 
are at sea as to what to plan for their bird- 
night, and every subordinate grange 
should have its bird-night. If a speaker 
is desired, this bird-committee will be the 
proper bureau to secure one, and also to 
prepare a program. These are a few of the 
duties which befall a state grange bird- 
protection committee. 

“Now, addressing those of you whose 
homes are in other states than Massa- 
thusetts, if you haven’t such a committee 
begin at once to work for it. It has im- 
pressed me as just as important a function 
to perform in our grange life as any other, 
and the state grange which fails to include 
this committée within its organization 
is not alive to its opportunities, and fails 
to recognize a very important branch of 
our agticultural life. Much effective work 
can be accomplished by the organization 
of a grange bird-club. Let this club be 
the local bird-committee, and to it refer 
all matters of ornithology. Carry the 
message also to the school-children. You 
will be swept off your feet by the interest 
and ardor of these little people, who 
always prove to be keen students. It is 
through these same children that the 
parents at home most frequently receive 
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this light. So interest the children. Then, 
as a club, take bird-walks. I have yet to 
take a bird-walk upon which I did not 
gain added knowledge of bird-life, or 
from which something out of the usual 
did not take place. . 

“Finally, I wish to encourage you to 
plan for state grange bird field-days. 
This idea is entirely new in this country. 
Not until the recent meetings in Worces- 
ter and Pittsfield had there ever been 
Bird Field-Days. I regret all of you could 
not have been present to have received 
some of the enthusiasm with which every 
one seemed imbued. The attendance 
was very gratifying, more than 1,000 at 
Worcester and 300 at Pittsfield, the 
inclement weather at the latter place 
undoubtedly keeping many away. It is 
the purpose of the Massachusetts State 
Grange, through its bird-committee, to 
make the Bird Field-Days an annual 
affair, and already an invitation has been 
received to hold the next one in Franklin 
Park, Boston. 

“We propose to leave in every place a 
memorial to the birds in the way of fifty 
bird-houses, which, under. proper super- 
vision, will be distributed among those 
school-children that by their interest in 
bird-lore have merited a reward. 

“Do all in your power to attract birds 
to your town and premises; establish sanc- 
tuaries, and put up every year bird-houses, 
which now may be obtained cheaply. or 
which may be made at home. Insert on 
your lawh; mon public grounds, bathing- 
places fof side yiake them not more than 
two inches deep“ With sloping sides); plant 
shrubbery about your house and grounds, 
the kinds that bear the berries birds feed 
on; and when winter comes, and with it 
the deep snow, don’t forget the birds in 
the village as well as in the woods. Feed 
them often, and you will be ‘surprised at 
the results your efforts will bring you. 
If you only strive to accomplish these 
results, even if you may fail in many 
cases, I know that you will find yourselves 
because of your association with out-of- 
door life, better men and women, stronger 
to carry on life’s work.” 
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MRS. HARRIET MYERS AND THE CONVALESCENT 
PHAINOPEPLA 


In the garden of her beautiful home in Los Angeles, Mrs. Harriet W. Myers, Secre- 
tary of the California Audubon Society, erected a few years ago a comfortable and com- 
modious “‘bird-hospital.” Here, sick or injured birds are safely kept until they can be 
restored to freedom. A photograph of this unique institution was reproduced in Brrp- 


Lore. Volume XV, page 73. Many birds are treated in the course of a year, and Mrs. 
Myers believes that her experiments have demonstrated the perfect feasibility of such 
an undertaking. The bird shown is one of the Silky Flycatchers, allied to the Waxwings, 


of our Mexican border. 
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THE LAST PASSENGER PIGEON 


“Martha,” believed to be the last Passenger Pigeon on earth, died in the Zodlogical 
Garden at Cincinnati, at two o’clock Pp. m., September 1, 1914, She was hatched in cap- 
tivity twenty-nine years ago. This marks the passing of the last survivor of a species 
whose vast flocks, up to a generation ago, were the ornithological wonder of the world. 

The National Association, realizing the widespread interest in this deplorable 
incident, announced that it would give to anyone, on request, its Leaflet No. 6, with a 
portrait of this Pigeon in colors, The response was immediate, and from all over the 
country, so that about 2,500 copies were sent out, many of them to persons of great 
influence and social prominence. This is an admirable indication of the widely diffused 
and highly intelligent interest in birds and their preservation. 


summer has witnessed an 
the eastern states 
In many sections its 
raids on vegetation have occasioned ntuch 
concern and actual loss. How to meet its 
advances and check its onslaught has 
claimed the attention of many gardeners 
and farmers, and by the advice of ento- 
mologists poison has been resorted to. 
Testimony received at this office from 
several places tends to show that there is 
grave doubt as to whether this is the 
wisest course to pursue in dealing with 
the army-worm Frederic L. 
Thompson, an artist, writing from Chil- 
mark, on the island of Martha’s Vineyard, 
Massachusetts, says 
“There has been an 
army-worm here, and I notice the Govern- 
ment issues pamphlets on the subject of 
its destruction; among other things it 
advises the use of bran mixed with paris 
green. This mixture kills thousands of 
song-birds, as I have found here. As this 
is being done all over the country, the 
loss of song-birds must be great. I also 
noticed Chewinks and Catbirds eating 
the worms. and I think this fact should 
be brought to the attention of farmers.” 
The observations of Edward A. Gill 
Wylie, a lawyer at No. 149 Broadway, 
New York, are worthy of careful 
reading. He writes: “The present plague 
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unusual invasion of 


by the army-worm. 
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well 


of army-worms, which this summer 
was so prevalent in New Jersey, 
New York, and New England States, 


severe example to us 
the many reasons why the 
number of birds should 
not only be conserved but materially 
increased. A horde of these pests suddenly 
came to light on a small place about four 
acres large, within one hundred yards of 
where I am this summer living, on the 
Rumson Road, New Jersey. Immedi- 


provides a 
of one of 
insectivorous 


ately the birds of the neighborhood de- 
serted their usual haunts and assembled 
on these four acres. I personally counted 
sixty-three Robins, Thrushes, Catbirds, 
and Meadowlarks at one time on a little 
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BIRDS AND THE ARMY-WORM 


square of lawn about 120 by 60 feet, and 
feel confident that, as this was at high 
noon, it was not their busy time of day. 
I was informed by the gardener that they 
ate so many that often a bird would dis- 
gorge and proceed to make a fresh start, 
and that at least one-half of the worms 
were consumed by them in the two days 
which elapsed before the spraying by 
experts commenced to destroy what was 
left—and their number was legion. Inci- 
dentally, this spraying of four acres cost 
the owner of the property $60 a day. 

“Under the eaves of my porch is a little 
family of House Wrens, the four younger 
members of which were hatched about 
two days before the army-worms appeared. 
Several times during the course of the 
plague I counted twelve trips in ten min- 
utes to the nest of the parent-birds, with 
food, always army-worms. How the 
young ones could stand the quantity they 
ate was a marvel. The old ones would fly 
direct to the source of supply, and would 
return almost immediately with a whole 
worm, stop under a near-by hedge, chop 
off from the whole a suitable morsel of 
swallowable size for the little ones, fly 
up to the nest, and then away for a fresh 
one; never returning to get the remainder 
of the old worm, but seemingly preferring 
a fresh one. Their diet consisted, so far 
as I could ascertain, of the army-worm, 
until the final destruction of the army 
was accomplished by man and his feath- 
ered friends. Even moths were ignored, 
and several fat little spiders built 4 web 
within ten inches of the nest and were 
entirely undisturbed.” 


Testimony of Mr. Forbush 


Edward Howe Forbush, the foremost 
economic ornithologist of New England, 
reports, under date of August 10, 1914: 

“T have been looking over the destruc- 
tive work of the army-worm in this state. 
While the worms have been quite de- 
structive in Wareham, Massachusetts, 
they have done no harm at all on my farm. 


<= 


In fact, you would never know from the 
appearance of vegetation that there was 
a worm on the place. I have taken extra 
pains this year to attract the birds, and 
they have eaten a great many of the 
worms. Thirty or forty rods away from 
my place the worms are beginning to be 
destructive, and in other parts of the 
town they have done a good deal of harm. 
They have done no appreciable injury 
on otber farms where I have put up nest- 
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this year, birds were very plentiful, as the 
boxes were nearly all occupied, and they 
were feeding on the army-worm in large 
numbers. Recently I saw here quite a 
number of Heath Hens apparently feeding 
on the army-worm. Where poisoned bran 
was used in trenches to kill the worms on 
a large estate formerly owned by Professor 
Shaler, very few birds were seen, and we 
had several reports that dead birds had 
been found along the trenches, but I got 


THE ARMY-WORM 
1. Caterpillar; 2. Chrysalis; 3. Adult Moth (Leucania unipunctata) 


ing-boxes in quantities. In Martha’s 
Vineyard, the army-worms have cut corn- 
crops to the ground. It is rather signifi- 
cant that the worms have done the most 
harm where poisons have been used to 
check them. Where no poison has been 
used, and where the birds have been 
attracted, the worms (although very 
numerous) have not done very much harm. 

“On the state reservation, where the 
Heath Hen has been protected, and where 
a great many nesting-boxes were put up 


there about a week too late and did not 
see any personally. I hear that a good 
many Blackbirds and Robins have been 
poisoned, and that Quail have disappeared 
where the poison has been used.” 

In another letter Mr. Forbush adds: 
“I am under the impression that if 
fresh grass were sprayed at night for the 
worms, it would be just as effective as 
the bran, and there would not be so much 
risk of the poisoning of birds. Some of the 
entomologists recommend this.” 
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So alarming were these and other com- 
plaints received that the Association at 
once sent out warnings, urging the public 
to desist from the practice of scattering 
poisoned bran. There seems little reason 
to doubt that even scourges of worms can 
be kept well in check, especially in the 
thickly settled parts of our country, if 
people only will take the precaution of 
increasing the wild-bird population by 
simple methods of attracting birds in 
greater numbers. The association’s recent 
Bulletin No. 1, entitled “Attracting Birds 
About the Home,” contains many useful 
hints on this subject, and a copy will be 
sent without charge to any reader of 
Brrp-LorEe on receipt of two cents to 
cover cost of transportation. 


Another Suggestion 


Mr. Archibald C. Weeks of Brooklyn, 
New York, comes forward with the follow- 
ing suggestions in the Brooklyn Eagle: 


“Its development expedited by the 
recent warm, humid weather, most favor- 
able for insect generation, the moth of the 
army-worm (Leucania unip-««ctata) is just 
beginning to emerge from iis pupal case. 
The first one noticed by me in the center 
of Long Island was on August 15. The 
moths conceal themselves among dried 
grass and other withered vegetation, their 
light, ash-colored upper wings almost 
exactly matching their environment, and 
rendering them discoverable only when 
the wings are expanded in flight. Close 
scrutiny is required to detect the moths 
after they alight. - These moths will shortly 
lay their eggs in abandoned fields of grass 
and weeds, and one more brood at least 
will be perfected before frost comes. 

“All fields of this kind should be plowed 


at once, or burned over when 
thus further generations wi 
stalled. 


ible, for 
be fore- 
my man and myself were 
raking along the border of a large field on 
August 15, preparatory to plowing, I was 
pleased to witness the excellent work of 
one of the Flycatchers. As the insects dis- 


turbed by us took flight and skimmed 
over the herbage, the bird, on the alert 
in the neighboring tree-branches, would 
swoop down so swiftly that the eye could 
scarcely note its flight, and with unerring 
skill snap up its prey. It circled about 
fearlessly within a few feet of us, and 
followed us as we moved along, never 
permitting a moth to escape. As every 
victim, if a female, represented at least 
250 possible larve, the benefit conferred 
by the activities of this bird cannot be 
over-estimated.” 


Is Insect Poison Dangerous? 


Dr. L. O. Howard, entomologist of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, when asked, on August 30, 1914, 
his opinion of danger to birds from the 
use of insect-killing poisons, said that the 
Department had no evidence of a single 
bird having lost its life from this cause. 
Dr. Henry W. Henshaw wrote to this 
Association some time ago that the Bio- 
logical Survey had no authentic record 
of the death of any bird by poisoning. 

It would seem from this that Mr. 
Thompson’s statement in the early part 
of this article involved some error or 
exaggeration. Is it not possible that the 
“thousands of song-birds’” mentioned 
were killed by some other agency? 

Nevertheless, the Department of Agri- 
culture informs us that it is striving to 
find a safer substitute for arsenical sprays. 


STATUS OF THE TREATY WITH CANADA 


John B. Burnham, President of the 
American Game Protective Association, 
who has been active in advancing the 
cause of international bird-protection, 
has furnished, in a private letter to the 
secretary of the National Association, 
a statement of the progress of this im- 
portant matter which we are privileged 
to print. Mr. Burnham says: 


“A few weeks ago, it seemed probable 
that conclusive and favorable action would 
be taken during the early fall. Now it is 
certain that no definite action will be 
taken by the British Government until 
after the European war is over, or at any 
rate until more favorable conditions arise. 

“While we are marking time, however, 
there is no reason why we should be in- 
active. There is still a great deal of mis- 
apprehension in parts of Canada as to the 
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good to be accomplished by the passage 
of the treaty; and I trust that the 
opportunity will not be allowed to pass 
by members of Audubon Societies to 
impress upon their friends the great 
necessity for the earliest possible action 
by Canada in this matter. A summary of 
what has been accomplished may be of 
interest: 

“On July 2, 1913, the United States 
Senate adopted the McLean resolution, 
authorizing the President to propose to 
other countries the negotiation of a con- 
vention for the protection and preserva- 
tion of birds. The treaty was drawn in 
tentative form and submitted by the United 
States Department of State to the British 
Ambassador in March, 1914. With the 
approval of the British Foreign Office, the 
Ambassador forwarded the documents to 
the Dominion Government, which con- 
sulted the various Provincial Govern- 
ments with regard to their attitude to- 
ward the proposed treaty. 

“The matter was favorably received in 
most of the provinces, but not all had 
acted at the time that war was declared. 
If favorable action is taken by the pro- 
vinces, it is assumed that the treaty will, in 
due course, be returned to the United 
States Secretary of State, with or without 
modifications, and that it will be ratified 
by the United States Senate, because 
at that time Senator McLean made the 
proposed treaty an issue, and the Senate 
was distinctly favorable toward it. 

“Leading men in Canada, who under- 
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stand the situation, are heartily in favor 
of the proposed treaty. The North Ameri- 
can Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion, at its meeting in Ottawa last winter, 
passed unanimously a very strong resolu- 
tion in favor of the treaty. A little later 
the official Commission of Conservation 
of Canada also passed unanimously a 
strong resolution indorsing the treaty, and 
many of the strongest statesmen of Canada 
have approved of it. 

“The treaty will put upon both countries 
a more vital obligation to see that their 
laws for the protection of migratory birds 
are effectually enforced. It will establish 
regulations prohibiting the illegal trans- 
portation of game from either country to 
the other. It will stop the shooting of 
wildfowl in the breeding-season. It will 
give a tremendous impetus to the protec- 
tion of migratory insectivorous birds from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Rio Grande. The 
seasons, so far as most of the provinces of 
Canada are concerned, will not be ma- 
terially changed. The United States, 
under the migratory-bird law, has been 
required to curtail seasons to a very much 
greater extent than is asked of Canada. 
The passage of the treaty will do more 
than anything else to assure the perman- 
ency of the principle of federal protection 
to migratory birds. Canada breeds most 
of the wildfowl which are shot in the United 
States, and should have the right to an 
equal voice*in their protection against 
possible extermination by her southern 
neighbor.” 
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Watchfulness in Pennsylvania 


The Audubon Plumage Law in Penn- 
sylvania, enacted April 13, 1913, after a 
a memorable campaign, forbade offering 
for sale, or having in possession for that 
purpose, after July 1, 1914, any feathers 
of wild birds belonging to any family of 
birds represented in the bird-life of the 
state. As the time approached when this 
prohibition was to go into effect, Dr. 
Joseph H. Kalbfus, Secretary of the State 
Board of Game Commissioners, sent to 
all dealers a circular explaining the law, 
and warning them against its violation. 
The effect of this kindly act, together 
with the vigilance of the officers concerned 
in its enforcement, has been most satis- 
factory. Dr. Kalbfus informs us that with 
few exceptions the law has been obeyed. 
“We have had some few prosecutions 
here and there,”’ he says. “We are work- 
ing up cases at this time against men who, 
we are informed, are determined to violate 
the law. I believe we are in position to 
say that but few egret plumes will be sold 
in Pennsylvania after this date.” 


Success to Blue Bird 


The beautiful and artistic magazine 
Blue Bird, which is edited and published 
by our Ohio Field Agent, Dr. Eugene 
Swope, of Cincinnati, continues to grow 
rapidly in attractiveness and usefulness. 
While it covers, more or less particularly, 
all of the more engaging fields of natural 
history, it deals especially with the wild 
bird-life of the gardens and fields. The 
magazine is devoted more especially to the 
interests of the Junior Audubon Society 
members, yet adults, as well as children, 
take a keen interest in its pages. Dr. 
Swope is to. be congratulated on a new 
acquisition to his editorial staff in the 
person of that entertaining and pictur- 
esque field ornithologist, Oscar E. Bay- 
nard, of Clearwater, Florida. 

More power and success to the Blue 
Bird! 
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GENERAL NOTES 


Connecticut Regaining Sea-birds 


The marked increase this year of water- 
birds along the Connecticut shore of Long 
Island Sound can be accounted for in no 
other way than as a result of the protec- 
tion afforded them in recent years by the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties. Off Norwalk, Connecticut, for years 
an occasional Common Tern would be 
found in midsummer sitting on the oyster- 
stakes. This year Terns have appeared 
in great numbers, more than fifty in a 
flock being common; and Wilbur F. Smith 
reports that a large and prosperous new 
colony has bred on Goose Island, off 
Madison. Herring Gulls also were com- 
mon off Norwalk during all the past sum- 
mer. A flock of more than a hundred 
Laughing Gulls clustered about Smith’s 
Ledge, near Stamford, Connecticut, on 
August ro and 11, and among them were 
many immature birds. Petrels occurred 
in considerable numbers on Long Island 
Sound, twenty being counted in two 
hours, and one of them was Wilson’s 
Petrel. 


A Splendid Work 


Many wonderfully interesting develop- 
ments in the field of bird-study and bird- 
protection have occurred lately. One 
which gives promise of resulting in an 
immense amount of good is that originated 
by H. Rief, game warden at Seattle, 
Washington. Mr. Rief has begun the 
organization of the boys of that part of 
the state into “Junior Game Wardens.” 
Company A now consists of one hundred 
bright, ambitious boys, varying in age 
from eight to twenty years. Each-member 
of the company wears a badge, and is 
pledged to learn the names and habits of 
the wild birds, to serve as a scout to detect 
violators of the game-law, and see that 
they are brought to justice. The boys 
have been having some splendid field- 
trips of late, and each one carries a note- 
book for recording observations. “‘All 
have given their word that they will be 
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faithful workers in the Audubon Society 


cause,” writes Mr. Rief. He says further: 


“T am going to extend the organization 
over the entire city and take in every 
school. I shall try to organize a company 
in each school, so that action can be made 
quickly. The idea of these organizations 
is to work with the principals and teach- 
ers. If a boy in a school violates the law, 
that is, disturbs a nest or disturbs a bird, 
or interferes with a bird, the case is re- 
ported to me. I, in turn, hand the com- 
plaint to the captain in charge of that 
school. He lays the matter before his 
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Pierre Loti’s Rebuke 


In Paris, France, on March 9, 1914, 
the woman’s paper, La Vie Feminine, 
gave its inauguration reception at the 
Galerie d’Excelsior, 88 Champs Elysées. 
The lecturer was the novelist Pierre Loti 
(Lieut. L. M. J. Viaud), who was asked 
to speak about women in Turkey. His 
opening remarks may be of interest to 
the Audubon Society: 

“Before beginning my lecture,” said 


MR. RIEF AND HIS JUNIOR WARDENS ON A PATROL-BOAT 


principal; the principal will call the delin- 
quent before him. If the matter is grave, 
he will refer the delinquent to me. When 
he does, he places the delinquent in the 
custody of one or more of the junior ward- 
ens, and they bring him to my office. You 
can readily see that the humiliation con- 
nected with this will soon break the most 
ardent delinquent—at least, I have found 
it so. Some of the boys who were on the 
wrong side of the fence have mended their 
ways, and are now working with us.” 


The officers of Company A are E. R. 


Nelson, Captain; Erwin Brown, First 


Lieutenant; Charles Hoyt, Second Lieu- 
tenant; and Joseph R. Harris, Adjutant. 

Dignities and responsibilities like these 
have an excellent influence on character. 


the speaker, “will you, ladies, pardon a 
short digression, which has nothing to do 
with the subject in hand, but which is 
suggested to me, as I look down upon my 
feminine audience. If this reunion in front 
of me were composed of Orientals, an im- 
pression of quiet and charming mystery 
would reach me, a veritable rest to my 
eyes; the monotony of their sober cos- 
tumes would be relieved, here and there, 
by brilliant reds, blues, and greens; but 
each costume would be draped in a uni- 
form material, without the many small 
ornaments which I see you wear, and which 
make*my eyes blink. The heads of the 
Eastern women would all be enveloped in 
veils, with archaic folds, showing only 
large eyes. The impression given by such 
an audience would be that of peace and 
harmony, whereas, looking at you from 
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this platform, I. see a surging mass of 
feathers, which your hat-makers insist 
upon placing—some straight in front, 
others over one ear, then again a plume 
trails over the back of the head, in a weep- 


ing-willow style, giving the impression of. 


unrest. I will end my digression by tell- 
ing you something profoundly sad. Among 
the plumes on your hats I distinguish 
innumerable aigrettes, quantities of Birds- 
of-Paradise, and, as I turn my eyes away, 
I think of the ruthless massacres which 
bird-hunters are carrying on for your 
pleasure and vanity. Poor little winged 
world, inoffensive and charming, which in 
half a century, thanks to you, will be found 
nowhere! I recall some specimens, the 
most wonderful, which have already dis- 
appeared, with no possible return. What 
a sacrilege! What a crime! To have sent 
into oblivion a species of bird-life which 
no mortal can re-create in this world! 
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Ladies, I ask mercy for the birds of fair 
plumage. Believe me, all of you will be 
just as lovely, and appear less cruel, when 
you have discarded the covering of these 
little bodies, which you now wear on your 
hats,” 


On Guard in Central Texas 


A report from H. Tullsen, President of 
the Central Texas Audubon Society, at 
Taylor, Texas, shows that the friends of 
birds are active there, not only in educa- 
tional and other worthy directions, but 
in enforcing the law against the wanton 
destruction of bird-life. The especial 
villany in that region is the shooting of 
Nighthawks, one of the most innocent 
and useful of all our migratory birds. 


A FLICKER AT ITS BATH 
Scene in the garden of F. E. Barker, at Hamilton, Ohio 
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Several persons have been arrested and 
warned; and’ the society is spreading a 
knowledge of the federal and local laws, 
and announces that hereafter convictions 
will be followed by adequate punishment. 
Similar vigorous efforts should be made 
by local Audubon societies in all parts of 
of the country. 


Good Work at Bedford, New York 


The Audubon Society of Bedford, New 
York, has printed and issued its first 
pamphlet 
showing a vigorous and intelligent activity. 
President Henry M. Howe is the writer; 
and he places first among the society’s 
accomplishments the obtained 
by the Committee on Nesting-boxes. A 
total of 704 nesting-boxes and 970 gourds 
(brought from the South by the chairman, 
William G. Borland) were made and sold 
to more than forty local buyers. In many 
cases, the same person has set out both 
shingle-boxes and gourds side by side, 
so that evidence will soon be obtained 
as to which class is thé more attractive 
and useful. 

Of fundamental importance is the work 
of the Membership Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Marshall P. Slade, 
to which the society owes its having a 
membership of 175, and 63 junior mem- 
bers, total 238. The Committee on Illegal 
Shooting, Hall B. Waring chairman, has 
taken active and efficient steps to prevent 
illegal shooting, and the carrying of fire- 
arms, and it has been well supported 
by the police. Thanks to the Lecture 
Committee, under the guidance of Mrs. 
James S. Day, and to Mr. Borland, three 
formal lectures on birds have been given, 
one by T. Gilbert Pearson, Secretary of 


annual report, an admirable 


results 
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the National Association; one by Dr. 
Arthur P. Allen, of Cornell University; 
and one by Edward H. Forbush; all very 
well attended. L. C. Remsen, of Mount 
Kisco, gave an informal talk at his house, 
illustrated by his valuable collection of 
native birds; the late Dr. Campbell spoke 
to the school children at Mount Kisco; 
and Mrs. Henry Marion Howe gave two 
informal talks on bird-protection. The 
Library Committee, Mrs. J. S. Penman, 
chairman, has stimulated the local libraries 
toward buying books on birds, and bring- 
ing them to the attention of the read- 
ing public; has placed in the libraries 
posters urging the putting up of bird-homes, 
and has distributed leaflets on the winter- 
feeding of birds. Charles Haines, represent- 
ing this society, has visited Albany, and 
there urged on the legislatureimprovements 
needed in the statutes in the interest of 
birds. He has also given two well-attended 
lectures on birds, one at Bedford Hills 
and one at Mount Kisco. Miss Marion P. 
Cuyler has continued her valuable work 
on birds with the children of Mount 
Kisco. An effective cat-trap has been 
devised, which catches cats without 
injuring them, thus avoiding natural 
objections to the use of traps. Wild cats, 
when caught, have been shot. 

It is believed that in these and other 
ways, effective steps tending to increase 
the bird-population have been taken. 
The suppression of illegal shooting, the 
wide use of gourds and nesting-boxes, 
feeding-boxes, and baths, and the efforts 
to avoid frightening the birds away, have 
certainly not only increased the. number 
of Bedford-hatched birds that survive, 
but also made Bedford a much more 
attractive place for birds, and a far less 
attractive one for insect pests. 


